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The  New  Departure  Democrats  of 
Georgia  An  Interpretation 

By  JuDsoN  Clements  Ward,  Jr.* 

The  principal  problem  confronting  the  people  of  Georgia 
in  the  period  from  1865  to  1900  was  to  determine  the  nature 
of  their  adjustment  to  the  results  of  the  Civil  War.^  The  course 
of  this  adjustment  was  laid  out  in  relatively  undramatic  but  ex¬ 
tremely  important  developments  that  took  place  in  the  first  two 
decades  after  the  native  white  Georgians  returned  to  power.  The 
years  of  political  reconstruction  from  1865  to  1872  have  been 
the  subject  of  at  least  two  competent  studies.^  Likewise,  the 
Populist  period  of  the  1890’s  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  modem  scholars.®  The  nineteen  years,  however,  from  1872, 
when  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  all  three  branches  of  the 
state  government,  down  to  1890,  when  the  Farmers  Alliance  won 
control  of  the  Democratic  party,  constitute  a  neglected  phase  of 
Georgia  history.  Collections  of  the  personal  papers  of  the  principal 
leaders  are  scarce.  Even  in  the  field  of  biography  the  post  bellum 
careers  of  such  men  as  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
have  been  treated  lightly.  It  appears  that  the  slower  evolutionary 
processes  of  economic  and  social  reconstmction  carried  on  under 
one-party  domination  have  not  possessed  for  historians  the  dra¬ 
matic  appeal  of  the  more  spectacular  period  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstmction  which  preceded  this  period  or  the  Populist 
revolt  which  followed  it.  Nevertheless,  these  two  decades  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

During  these  nineteen  years  the  Democratic  party  was  dominat- 

•Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Lecturer  In  History,  Emory 
University. 

1.  Material  for  this  paper  taken  from  Judson  Clements  Ward.  Jr.,  “Geor¬ 
gia  under  the  Bourhon  Democrats,  1872-1890,”  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1947. 

2.  C.  Mildred  Thompson.  Reconstruction  in  Georgia  Economic,  Social, 
Political  /8e.5-7872  (New  York,  1915);  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  The  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  (New  York.  1901). 

3.  Alex  M.  Arnett.  The  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia  (New  York.  1922); 
C.  Vann  Woodward,  Tom  Watson  Agrarian  Rebel  (New  York,  1938). 
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ed  by  a  group  of  leaders  who  were  branded  by  contemporary 
opponents  with  the  epithet  “Bourbon.”  Scholars  have  long  pointed 
out  that  the  term  is  a  misnomer.^  Because  of  its  confusing  usages 
the  tenn  will  not  be  used  in  this  paper.  Instead  the  phrase  “New 
Departure”  will  be  used  to  describe  the  conserv’ative  leadership 
which  dominated  the  Democratic  party.®  The  New  Departure 
leaders  were  far  too  realistic  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum.  They  acquiesced  in  the  defeat  of  the  right  of 
secession,  in  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  in  the 
legal  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro.  They  paid  their  most  eloquent 
tributes  to  the  “lost  cause”  and  the  “heroes  in  gray.”  They  were 
determined,  however,  to  maintain  white  supremacy  at  all  costs. 
They  were  confinned  anew'  in  their  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  state  rights  as  opposed  to  the  grow  ing  tendency  toward  cen¬ 
tralization  in  the  national  government,  hoping  to  be  pemiitted  to 
work  out  the  readjustment  with  the  Negro  without  federal  inter¬ 
ference. 

Likewise  the  realism  and  the  opportunism  of  the  New'  Departure 
leaders  inspired  them  to  advocate  the  development  of  Georgia 
along  the  lines  of  the  national  pattern.  They  promoted  business 
and  industry;  they  built  railroads;  they  encouraged  immigration; 
and  they  invited  the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources,  water 
power,  and  timberlands  in  an  attempt  to  diversify  the  economy  of 
the  state.  Their  watchwords  were  “youth,”  “progress,”  “recon¬ 
ciliation,”  “material  prosperity,”  and  “the  new  era.”  Their  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas  have  been  popularized  in  the  concept  “the  New 
South.”  The  New  Departure  Democrats  were  sufficiently  clever 
to  exploit  the  emotional  devotion  to  the  past  and  the  basic  fear 
of  racial  equality  to  help  secure  election  to  political  office,  where 
once  ensconced  they  were  able  to  direct  in  their  ow'n  fashion 
and  therefore  to  their  own  personal  and  class  interests  the  changes 
that  were  to  make  the  new  Georgia.  They  nul’ified  the  liberal 

4.  For  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  term  see  Arnett,  Populist  Movement, 
22-23;  Woodward,  Watson.  56-66;  and  El  Merton  Coulter,  A  Short  History 
of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill,  1933),  363-65. 

5.  For  an  excellent  contemporary  exposition  of  the  Republican  concept 
of  Bourbonism  see  John  E.  Bryant.  Address  to  the  Republicans  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  May  1,  1815,  passim. 
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revolution  which  the  egalitarians  sought  to  accomplish;  yet  they 
themselves  promoted  an  economic  revolution  the  benefits  of  which 
they  were  able  to  restrict  largely  to  an  oligarchy  of  businessmen, 
industrialists,  and  big  farmers. 

The  first  problem  of  the  New  Departure  leaders  was  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  position  of  political  power.  This  they  did  by 
uniting  the  great  majority  of  the  native  whites  under  the  banner 
of  the  Democratic  pa’ty  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  party 
which  they  pictured  as  a  party  of  carpetbaggers,  scalawags,  and 
Negroes.  The  Republican  administration  of  Governor  Rufus  B. 
Bullock  was  vulnerable  to  charges  of  fraud,  corruption,  favoritism, 
and  outside  support.®  The  Democratic  leadership  was  quick  to 
seize  upon  these  weaknesses  and  play  upon  the  emotions  of  fear, 
hate,  and  provincialism  to  establish  a  white  man’s  party.  They 
used  threats,  fraud,  intimidation,  trickery,  and  other  devices  to 
prevent  the  Negroes  from  effectively  employing  the  franchise 
against  them;  while  at  the  same  time.  Democrats  were  able  in 
many  cases  to  win  and  use  the  support  of  Negro  voters,  thus 
dividing  this  solid  and  most  important  bloc  of  Republican  voters.’ 
Despite  Georgia’s  two-party  tradition,  and  the  basic  economic, 
social,  and  geographic  cleavages  in  the  body  politic,  it  was  not 
long  before  effective  Republican  opposition  was  crushed.  The  last 
Republican  Congressmen  were  defeated  in  1874,  and  the  last  out¬ 
right  Republican  candidate  for  governor  was  nominated  in  1876.* 
Thereafter,  the  principal  opposition  to  the  New  Departure 
dominated  Democracy  came  from  Independent  Democratic  can¬ 
didates.  By  1878  these  individual  dissidents  threatened  to  organize 
an  effective  indigenous  second  party  in  Georgia.  Although  there 
was  an  element  of  economic  discontent  among  the  Independents, 
the  movement  was  chiefly  a  political  protest  against  ring  rule  and 
undemocratic  methods  of  nomination  within  the  Democratic  par- 

6.  For  conclusions  that  many  of  such  charges  were  justified  see  Thomp¬ 
son,  Reconstruction,  226-54. 

7.  In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1876,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  the  success¬ 
ful  Democratic  candidate,  was  reported  to  have  received  many  Negro  votes. 
See  Inaugural  address  in  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (1877), 
50-55;  Atlanta  Constitution,  October  21.  1877. 

8.  Jonathan  Norcross  received  33,443  votes  out  of  a  total  of  144,740  cast. 
Journal  of  the  House  (1877),  41. 
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ty.®  By  1880,  however,  W  illiam  H.  Felton,  Independent  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  was  defeated,  as 
was  also  Thomas  M.  Norwood  who  made  an  independent  race 
for  governor  against  the  New  Departure  incumbent  and  “recom¬ 
mended”  candidate,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt.’" 

The  Republicans  sought  to  take  advantage  of  these  Democratic 
splits  by  supporting  Independent  candidates  wherever  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  chance  to  defeat  the  regular  nominees.  In  1882  the 
Republicans  and  the  Independents  effected  a  coalition  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  secure  the  venerable  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  governor.”  Although  the  two  groups  kept  their  po¬ 
litical  organizations  separate  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  they 
secured  control  of  the  federal  patronage  in  Georgia  to  promote 
the  coalition  movement.  The  opponents  of  the  New  Departure 
element  were  thus  eventually  driven  into  the  position  where 
opponents  of  the  white  man’s  party  usually  found  themselves— 
in  the  camp  of  the  Republicans.  Stephens,  however,  played  a  wily 
political  game  and  secured  the  nomination  of  the  New  Departure 
Democrats  as  well  as  the  “recommendation”  of  the  independents. 
The  magic  of  his  name,  his  former  record  of  independence  of 
party  domination,  his  support  by  many  of  the  Negroes,  and  his 
appeal  for  Democratic  party  harmony  brought  him  victory  over 
Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  self-announced  Independent  candidate  for 
governor.  The  duplicity  of  Stephens  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  movement.  In  1882  the  Independent  Congressman  Emory 
Speer  was  defeated  in  his  race  for  re-election  in  the  Ninth  Dis¬ 
trict.  After  this  victory  the  New  Departure  Democrats  rode 
triumphant  in  Georgia  from  1882  to  1890.  The  only  significant 
challenges  to  their  supremacy  took  place  in  party  primaries  and 
in  nominating  conventions. 

9.  Arnett,  Populist  Movement.  33-.34;  Lynwood  M.  Holland.  “The  Direct 
Primary  in  Georgia.”  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Illinois, 
1945,  pp.  29-34. 

10.  Isaac  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  Ktate  of  Georgin  from  tS~>0  to 
18H1  (New  York.  1881),  558-80;  Mrs.  William  H.  Felton.  My  Memoirs  of  Geor¬ 
gia  Polities  (Atlanta.  1911),  302-10;  Kenneth  Coleman.  “The  Georgia  Gul>er- 
natorial  Election  of  1880,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXV  (June,  1941), 
89-117. 

11.  Judson  C.  Ward.  Jr.,  “The  Republican  Party  In  Bourbon  Georgia.”  in 
Journal  of  Southern  History,  IX  (May,  1943),  201-206. 
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Having  defeated  both  their  Republican  and  their  Independent 
rivals,  the  New  Departure  Democrats  were  left  free  to  carry 
out  their  economic  ideas  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution 
of  1877.  The  Constitution  of  1868  had  permitted  the  use  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  powers  to  aid  private  business  enterprise.  Under  its 
provisions  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments  aided  business, 
particularly  railroads,  and  the  state  granted  ten-year  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  for  new  industrial  enterprises.*^  This  document,  however, 
was  soon  branded  as  the  work  of  aliens,  and  in  1877  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Toombs  a  new  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  adopted.  In  many  respects  its  adoption  was  a  defeat  for  the 
New  Departure  element.  The  most  prominent  New  Departure 
leaders  were  not  members  of  the  convention;  state  aid  was  abolish¬ 
ed;  railroad  regulation  was  authorized;  and  real  political  power 
was  vested  in  the  small  rural  counties.  However,  its  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  laissez  faire  and  its  provisions  for  weak  government  per¬ 
mitted  the  freedom  so  much  desired  by  business  and  industrial 
leaders  for  the  profitable  exploitation  of  labor,  capital,  and  re¬ 
sources.  By  means  of  speeches,  newspaper  articles,  promotional 
pamphlets,  and  other  unofficial  devices  the  exponents  of  the 
New  South  beat  the  drums  for  business  expansion.  The  result  was 
that  the  i88o’s  constitute  the  decade  par  excellence  of  the  New 
South  promotional  program.  Statistics  on  business  and  industrial 
growth  record  a  glowing  account  of  Georgia’s  industrial  renais¬ 
sance.*®  Urbanization  increased;  railroads  were  extended;  mines 
were  dug;  factories  were  built;  and  commerce  grew.  Although 
the  New  South  leaders  were  unable  after  1877  to  provide  any 
direct  governmental  aids  to  business,  they  found  little  cause  for 
complaint.  The  greatest  need  of  the  new  business  and  industrial 
economy  was  freedom;  and  the  regime  of  the  New  Departure 
Democrats  provided  freedom  from  regulation,  freedom  from  the 
high  costs  of  extensive  governmental  services,  and  most  import- 

12.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (1872),  298-99. 

13.  V.  8.  Census  (1900),  “Manufactures,”  VIII,  Part  II,  Table  I,  pp.  982- 
83  and  Tables  I-IV,  pp.  131-34.  See  also  Frank  J.  Fede,  “Urbanisation  in  Geor¬ 
gia:  1860-1900,”  unpublished  M.  A.  thesis,  Emory  University,  1941;  O.  B. 
Stevens  and  R.  F,  Wright,  Georgia  Historical  and  Industrial  (Atlanta,  1901), 
332-35. 
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ant  of  all,  f.^eedom  from  a  proportionate  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
As  a  result  business  and  industry  flourished.  Profits,  however, 
went  largely  to  owners  and  managers,  many'^  of  whom  were  not 
native  Southerners. 

The  preoccupation  of  the  New  Departure  Democrats  with 
business  and  industry  has  generally  blinded  investigators  to  their 
interests  in  agriculture.  Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  business, 
Georgia  continued  to  be  primarily  an  agricultural  state.  New 
Departure  leaders  were  sufficiently  shrewd  to  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity’  of  appeasing  farmers  in  order  to  insure  political  victories. 
They  established  a  state  department  of  agriculture  and  a  rail¬ 
road  commission,  authorized  a  geological  survey,  and  enacted 
fertilizer  inspection  laws,  lien  laws,  and  usury  laws.  They  debated 
but  refused  to  enact  fence  laws,  dog  laws,  and  appropriations  for 
agricultural  education,  farmers  institutes,  and  wagon  roads.  Most 
of  the  legislation  enacted,  however,  was  designed  to  help  the  large 
landowners.  The  agencies  that  were  established  were  little  more 
than  sops  thrown  to  the  small  farmers  who  paid  for  them  out  of 
inspection  fees  or  disproportionately  high  taxes  on  land. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  general  agriculture  made  impres¬ 
sive  gains  during  this  era.  Land  values  rose;  the  production  of 
money  crops  and  foodstuffs  increased;  crop  diversification  and 
soil  conservation  were  more  widely  practiced.*^  The  profits,  how¬ 
ever,  went  principally  to  the  big  farmers.’®  The  revolution  in 
landholding  presaged  by  the  decline  of  the  plantation  failed  to 
materialize.  Shiftless,  poor,  ignorant  tenants  displaced  the  sturdy, 
independent  landowners  who  might  have  possessed  the  land  had 
the  revolution  taken  place.  In  i88i  Henry  \V.  Grady  expressed  ap¬ 
prehension  over  the  rapid  concentration  of  ownership  in  the  hands 
of  large  operators.’®  New  Departure  policies  also  failed  to  provide 
for  such  basic  agricultural  needs  as  credit,  improved  marketing 

14.  Fede,  "Urbanization,”  1-8;  Thomas  Hardeman.  Jr..  "Statistical  Report 
Showing  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Farming  Interests  in  Georgia,”  in 
Proceedings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  (February,  1874),  31-39. 

15.  During  the  period  1870-1900  "The  farmers  of  the  state  were  as  a  rule 
not  prosperous.”  Enoch  Marvin  Banks.  The  Economics  of  Land  Tenure  in 
Georgia  (New  York,  1905),  51. 

16.  Henry  W.  Grady,  "Cotton  and  its  Kingdom,”  in  Harpers'  Magazine, 
LXIII  (October.  1881),  722-23. 
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facilities,  and  cheap  and  improved  methods  of  transportation.  They 
also  failed  to  halt  the  rapid  growth  of  tenancy. 

The  Xew'  Departure  leadership  w'as  thus  more  than  an  oligarchy 
of  businessmen  and  industrialists.  It  admitted  to  membership  many 
agriculturists.  The  New  Departure  leaders  themselves  continued 
to  pursue  agricultural  interests  along  with  their  business  ventures, 
and  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  leadership  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Grange,  and  the  Alliance.  The  agricul¬ 
ture  represented  in  these  organizations,  however,  was  of  a  new 
type.  The  post  bellum  farmer  was  no  agrarian  planter.  He  was 
a  capitalistic  promoter  who  directed  his  activities  from  an  office 
in  a  town  or  in  a  city.  He  made  as  much  money  from  advances 
of  supplies  to  tenants  and  from  time  prices  as  he  did  from  plant¬ 
ing  itself.  The  New  Departure  Democrats  retained  the  political 
support  of  the  small  farmer  by  appeals  to  race  prejudice  and  by 
sops  thrown  to  him,  but  they  largely  ignored  him  in  their  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation.  The  violent  nature  of  the  discontent  of  the 
small  farmer  group  is  evidenced  by  the  explosive  force  with  which 
their  protests  broke  forth  in  the  Populist  Revolt  of  the  1 890’s. 

The  New  Departure  Democrats  Inherited  numerous  and  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  from  their  predecessors.  One  of  the  most  basic 
of  these  was  the  bonded  debt.  The  Bullock  administration  had 
increased  this  load  by  the  amount  of  $6,813,000.”  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  the  Democratic  legislature  of  1872  repudiated 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  $3,482,000  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  illegally  issued.^*  Succeeding  Democratic  administrations 
down  to  1890  succeeded  in  financing  the  state  government  with¬ 
out  materially  increasing  the  bonded  debt.”  The  Democrats  also 
inherited  obligations  amounting  to  $9,203,000  in  endorsements  of 
railroad  bonds.^  They  promptly  repealed  the  provisions  of  rail¬ 
road  charters  granting  state  aid  and  refused  to  recognize  as  valid 

17.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  Investigate  the  Bonds 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  Issued  or  Negotiated  since  July  -}  186H,  pp.  13-14. 

18.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  (1872)  ,5-8. 

19.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  (1890),  94. 

20.  Report  of  the  Bond  Committee,  148-60;  Herbert  Fielder,  A  Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Times  and  Speeches  of  Joseph  E.  Brown  (Springfield,  Mass., 
1883),  468-72. 
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endorsements  totalling  $6,789,000.^^  Although  the  taxpayers  lost 
heavily  from  this  policy  of  repudiation,  the  New  Departure 
Democrats  succeeded  in  liquidating  the  program  at  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expense  to  the  state. 

The  Democrats  inherited  a  public  school  system  which  was 
heavily  in  debt.  They  preserved  the  essential  features  of  the  new 
system  and  brought  order  out  of  financial  chaos,  but  their  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  support  of  schools  were  inadequate.  The 
result  was  that  despite  substantial  increases  in  the  total  amount 
of  money  appropriated,  the  state  was  guaranteeing  by  1890 
schools  of  only  four  months  duration  and  these  were  staffed  by 
few  well-trained  teachers."^  In  the  realm  of  higher  education  the 
record  was  even  worse.  Practically  no  appropriations  were  made, 
and  the  small  amount  of  money  made  available  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  dissipated  by  the  policy  of  establishing  weak 
branch  colleges  throughout  the  state.^® 

The  Democrats  inherited  the  convict  lease  system.  Despite  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  about  needed  reforms  they  saddled  the  system  on 
the  state  for  a  twenty  year  period,  placing  the  economy  above  con¬ 
siderations  of  humanity  and  enlightened  reform,  realizing  for 
the  state  small  sums  of  money  in  return  for  the  valuable  labor  of 
a  sizeable  body  of  manpower,  and  making  possible  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  large  profits  for  individual  lessees  who  were  powerful 
political  leaders.^* 

The  Democrats  also  inherited  three  state  supported  charitable 
institutions  to  care  for  lunatics,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
During  the  period  of  their  administration  they  preserved  each 
of  these  institutions  and  expanded  their  facilities.  They  continued 
the  policy  of  admitting  Negroes  to  separate  wards  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  and  extended  the  services  of  the  academy  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  academy  for  the  blind  to  members  of  this  race. 
As  in  the  case  of  schools,  however,  the  progress  made  did  not 

21.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  (1874),  98. 

22.  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  The  Cry  of  Half  a  Million  of  Georgia's  Children. 
A  Plea  for  Six  Months  Schools,  passim;  Report  of  the  State  School  Commis¬ 
sioner  (1889-1890),  passim. 

23.  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  Education  in  Georgia  (Washington,  1889), 
passim. 

24.  A.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  “The  Convict  Lease  System  In  Georgia,  1866-1908," 
unpublished  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1940. 
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keep  pace  with  the  ever  growing  needs.  Except  for  provisions 
for  Confederate  veterans,  the  New  Departure  leaders  did  not  see 
fit  to  extend  aid  to  any  new  group  of  disadvantaged  citizens.^* 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  Democratic  regime  was 
a  mixture  of  liberalism  and  conservatism.  The  New  Departure 
leaders  were  progressive  in  the  sense  that  they  sought  realistically 
to  live  in  the  new  era.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  the  state  by 
promoting  business,  industry,  and  agriculture.  At  the  same  time 
by  moving  Georgia  in  the  direction  of  the  national  economic 
pattern,  they  hastened  sectional  reconciliation.  They  were  con¬ 
servative  if  not  reactionary,  however,  in  the  sense  that  they  con¬ 
stituted  an  oligarchy  who  were  unwilling  to  entertain  suggestions 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  or  taxation  of  the  wealth  which 
was  without  question  created.  They  adhered  to  a  theory  of  ex¬ 
treme  individualism  and  freedom  of  enterprise  in  which  they 
claimed  financial  success  to  be  the  reward  of  hard  work,  initiative, 
and  good  judgment;  while  failure  was  attributed  to  a  lack  of  these 
qualities.  The  New  Departure  leaders  also  had  a  narrow  concept  of 
the  appropriate  functions  of  government.  They  increased  the 
number  of  state  services  very  little  and  supported  those  already 
in  existence  with  inadequate  funds.  At  first  glance  it  might 
appear  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  spend  the  taxes 
collected  from  land  with  some  degree  of  liberality,  but  they  were 
apprehensive  that  large  appropriations  might  necessitate  additional 
taxation  that  would  eventually  reach  the  newly  created  business 
and  industrial  weath.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  despite 
their  parsimony  many  of  the  New  Departure  leaders  held  more 
liberal  views  on  spending  than  did  the  representatives  of  many 
of  the  small  rural  counties.  Together,  however,  these  advocates 
of  economy  kept  the  expenses  of  government  low.  This  enabled 
the  state  to  emerge  free  of  the  burden  of  debt  from  a  period  in 
which  most  of  her  people  were  relatively  poor.  Meanwhile  public 
services  languished.  Despite  the  general  poverty,  however,  more 
money  could  have  been  made  available  for  services  if  the  tax 
burden  had  been  distributed  more  equitably. 

25.  Message  of  the  Governor,  In  Journal  of  the  Senate  (1886),  36-37;  ibid. 
(1890),  50-61. 
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When  the  Democrats  assumed  office  in  1872  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  difficult  task.  They  inherited  a  great  burden  of 
debt;  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  people  was  poor; 
yet  government  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  greater  burden  than 
ever  before  with  the  admission  of  the  Negro  to  participation  in 
the  state’s  services.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Negro  was  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  bear  his  share  of  the  additional  burden.  With  costs 
great  and  income  low,  the  difficulties  were  increased  many  times. 
The  record  of  the  Democratic  administration,  however,  is  one 
of  efficiency.  The  leaders  slowly  improved  services  over  what 
they  had  been  in  1872,  reduced  taxes,  and  left  the  state  in  sound 
financial  condition.  The  record  of  Democratic  efficiency  and 
honesty  in  administration  is  not  without  blemishes,  but  it  was  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  that  of  their  Republican  predecessors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Departure  Democrats  became  an 
oligarchy  who  used  their  political  power  selfishly  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves.  They  profited  personally  from  the  barbarous  and  benighted 
convict  lease  system.  They  made  money  from  the  lease  of  the 
stateowned  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  They  refused  to  shift 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  already  overburdened  farmer  or 
provide  other  measures  of  relief.  They  increased  appropriations 
somewhat,  but  even  so  they  failed  to  provide  adequately  for 
schools,  roads,  charitable  institutions,  and  other  public  services. 
They  saddled  the  one  party  system  on  the  state.  They  used  white 
supremacy  to  crush  political  differences  and  prevent  the  free 
discussion  of  public  questions.  They  segregated  and  discriminated 
against  the  Negro.  Without  question  they  were  the  strong  men 
who  rose  to  positions  of  power  during  a  turbulent  era  of  change. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  directed  the  problem  of  adjustment 
to  the  new  scene  better  than  the  irreconcilables  and  the  unrecon¬ 
structed  would  have  done,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
failed  to  do  as  good  a  job  as  many  of  their  more  liberal  critics 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Perhaps  the  greatest  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  Departure  is  the  heritage 
they  left  Georgia  of  intolerant,  bigoted,  one-party  control;  and 
a  weak,  parsimonious  government  unwilling  to  support  in  adequate 
fashion  the  state’s  public  services.  Georgia  suffers  from  this 
heritage  to  the  present  day. 


Four  Slave  Trials  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 

SLA\’ES  were  both  persons  and  property.  Their  trial  for  crimes 
and  the  management  of  their  everyday  life  were  regulated 
by  codes  of  laws  and  usages,  which  varied  little  from  state  to 
state.  Much  has  been  written  about  slavery  as  a  legal  institution, 
and  there  are  many  court  decisions  bearing  on  this  subject.  Also 
the  usages  and  customs  relating  to  slaverv'  have  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  writers;  but  information  on  the  original  trials 
of  slaves  in  the  lower  courts  has  been  very  scanty.*  This  is  so  for 
two  reasons.  First,  punishment  for  most  of  the  petty  crimes  and 
some  of  the  more  serious  ones  was  not  inflicted  by  order  of  a 
court,  but  was  laid  on  by  the  decision  of  the  owner  of  the 
slave;  and  this  correction  w^as  almost  invariably  by  whipping,  a 
form  of  punishment  by  no  means  in  those  times  reserved  for 
slaves  only.  So,  there  were  no  official  records  in  these  cases, 
and  only  when  the  one  who  possessed  the  slave  kept  his  own 
records  and  these  records  survived  to  the  present,  has  this  infor¬ 
mation  become  available.  A  second  reason  for  the  scarcity  of 
court  records  is  the  fact  that  these  records  (at  least  in  Georgia) 
were  not  entered  in  the  regular  minutes  and  dockets  but  were 
kept  in  separate  ledgers.  Being  considered  of  less  importance  than 
the  regular  court  records  (and  all  too  often  these  old  county 
records  have  been  lost  through  negligence  or  fire)  most  of 
these  old  slave  court  minutes  have  disappeared. 

Nevertheless,  the  procedure  for  trying  slaves  charged  with 
crimes  was  clearly  provided  by  law  in  the  ante-bellum  South, 
basically  continuing  from  colonial  times.  Codifying  former  usages, 
Georgia  set  up  her  system  in  1 8 1 1 ,  w  hich  was  to  be  subsequently 

•Professor  of  History,  University  of  Georgia. 

1.  See  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery.  A  Survey  of  the 
Supply,  Employment  and  Control  of  Negro  Labor  as  Determined  by  the 
Plantation  Regime  (New  York,  1918),  514. 
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modified  in  important  details,  as  will  appear  hereafter.^  Anyone 
aggrieved  by  the  act  of  a  slave,  whether  the  owner  of  the  slave 
or  not,  might  make  his  complaint  to  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  thereupon  must  call  together  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace  to  be  associated  with  him  in  forming  a  court  for  trying 
the  slave.  This  justices  court  should  proceed  to  hear  the  charges 
and  examine  witnesses,  and  if  the  offence  were  not  a  capital  one, 
then  this  court,  if  the  slave  were  found  guilty,  might  order  the 
inflicting  of  punishment  “not  extending  to  the  taking  away  life 
or  member.”  But  if  it  appeared  to  be  a  capital  crime,  the  slave 
should  be  committed  to  jail,  and  a  higher  court  should  take  juris¬ 
diction.  This  court  was  known  as  the  Inferior  Court,  and  the 
justices  court  should  bring  it  into  action  bv'  notifying  any  member 
of  this  court  and  giving  the  names  of  witnesses.  This  judge  there¬ 
upon  should  call  together  the  Inferior  Court,  to  meet  at  the 
county  courthouse— the  justices  court  might  meet  on  any  plan¬ 
tation  or  at  any  other  convenient  place. 

The  Inferior  Court  should  now  take  up  the  case  with  the  record 
of  the  original  hearing  in  hand,  and  the  clerk  of  this  court  should 
act  as  prosecuter.  A  jury  of  twelve  men  should  be  selected  from 
a  group  of  not  more  than  thirty  six  and  not  fewer  than  twenty  six. 
The  owner  of  the  slave  should  have  seven  challenges  and  the 
state  only  five.  The  same  witnesses  who  had  previously  testified 
were  now  heard  again  before  this  court  with  a  jury,  and  if  the 
slave  w'ere  declared  guilty,  the  court  should  “immediately  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sentence  of  death  by  hanging  or  such  other  punish¬ 
ment  not  amounting  to  death.”  The  sentence  should  be  carried 
out,  if  death,  at  a  time  within  a  period  between  five  and  thirty 
days  after  the  trial.® 

The  following  were  capital  offences:  insurrection  or  attempting 

2.  Basic  laws  relating  to  slavery  In  Georgia  were  passed  previously  in 
1755,  1765,  and  in  1770.  For  the  text  of  these  laws  respectively,  see  Allen  D. 
Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  XVIII  (Atlanta,  1910), 
102-44,  649-88;  Robert  &  George  Watkins,  eds..  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  ...  to  ..  .  IWfl  (Philadelphia.  1800),  163-79.  For  the  parts 
of  the  laws  of  1765  and  1770  still  applying  in  1850,  see  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb, 
ed..  Digest  of  the  Statute  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  ...  to  ..  .  1851 
(Athens.  Ga.,  1851),  965-69,  971-81. 

3.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  ed..  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  .  .  .  1810  to  ..  .  1819,  Inclusive  .  .  .  (Augusta,  1821),  797-800. 
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it,  poisoning  or  attempting  it,  committing  a  rape  on  a  free  white 
female  or  attempting  it,  assaulting  a  free  white  person  with  intent 
to  murder  or  with  any  weapon  likely  to  produce  death,  maiming 
a  free  white  person,  burglary,  arson,  and  murder  of  another 
slave  or  free  person  of  color.  In  i8i6  the  governor  was  given 
the  right  to  commute  the  sentence  from  death  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment  or  a  shorter  period  in  the  penitentiary.  This  power  was  taken 
away  from  him  the  next  year,  but  still  the  governor  might  for 
offences  less  than  capital,  pardon  the  slave  or  commute  his  sent¬ 
ence,  only  however  if  the  Inferior  Court  chose  to  certify  the 
case  up  to  the  governor.^ 

In  1821  the  law  on  slave  crimes  allowed  the  court  the  ameliorat¬ 
ing  power  in  certain  capital  crimes  to  pronounce  sentences  less 
than  death;  but  the  following  crimes  vnist  be  punished  by  death: 
insurrection  or  attempt  at  it,  rape  on  a  free  white  female  or  at¬ 
tempt  at  it,  murder  of  any  person,  and  poisoning.  The  other 
capital  crimes  were  these:  assaulting  a  free  white  person  with 
intent  to  murder  or  with  a  weapon  likely  to  produce  death, 
maiming  a  white  person,  burglary,  arson,  and  attempting  to  poison 
any  person.  Conviction  of  any  of  these  crimes  should  carry  the 
death  penalty  “or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  in  their 
judgment  shall  think  most  proportionate  to  the  offence,  and  best 
promote  the  object  of  the  law,  and  operate  as  a  preventive  for 
like  offences  in  future.”® 

In  1829  a  distinction  in  the  crime  of  arson  was  drawn,  based 
on  the  kind  of  building  set  afire  and  its  location.  A  slave  wil¬ 
fully  and  maliciously  burning  any  building,  whether  dwelling 
house  or  not,  in  any  village,  town  or  city  in  the  state  musty  on 
conviction,  be  punished  with  death;  but  the  death  penalty  must 
be  applied  to  arson  in  the  country,  only  if  the  building  were  a 
dw'elling  house  and  occupied  at  the  time  and  the  actual  destruc¬ 
tion  or  attempt  were  made  at  night.®  The  logic  in  drawing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  urban  and  rural  arson  is  evident:  Firing  any 
building  in  town  might  result  in  destroying  the  whole  town. 


4.  Ibid.,  804-806. 

5.  Cobb,  ed..  Digest,  995-96. 

6.  Ibid.,  1002. 
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whereas  firing  an  outhouse  in  the  country  might  lead  to  no 
further  damage. 

In  the  same  year,  1829,  a  step  was  taken  in  giving  additional 
protection  to  slaves  charged  with  crime.  Now  either  party  to  a 
slave  suit  might  appeal  from  the  Inferior  Court  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  a  hearing,  by  first  approaching  any  judge  of  the 
latter  court.  If  this  judge  should  believe  there  was  merit  in  the 
appeal,  he  would  ask  that  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  be  certified 
to  the  Superior  Court,  which  would  then  hear  the  appeal  at  its 
next  session.’  In  1850  another  logical  step  was  taken  by  requiring 
the  justices  court  to  send  directly  to  the  Superior  Court  all 
cases  where  it  appeared  that  the  slave  had  committed  a  capital 
offence.**  This  law  took  away  from  the  Inferior  Court  practically 
all  slave  jurisdiction,  for  a  justices  court  could  punish  all  crimes 
not  capital;  though  there  seems  to  have  been  no  rule  against  this 
court  certifying  to  the  Inferior  Court  cases  involving  such  crimes. 

In  a  slave  trial,  any  witness  might  be  sworn  who  believed 
“in  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.”*  This 
rule,  of  course,  allowed  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  to  be 
witnesses;  but  the  very  nature  of  such  a  trial  precluded  a  slave 
testifying  against  a  white  person,  although  a  slave’s  testimony 
might  well  be  used  in  combatting  a  white  man’s  testimony.  A 
slave  had  the  same  protection  enjoyed  by  a  white  man  in  that  he 
might  not  be  tried  mice  for  the  same  offence,**  and  likewise  he 
must  be  represented  by  counsel  in  all  capital  offences.  Should  a 
slave’s  master  refuse  to  employ  counsel  and  disclaim  all  desire 
to  defend  his  slave,  then  the  court  must  appoint  counsel,  and  if 
the  slave  should  be  acquitted,  the  counsel  representing  him  be¬ 
came  his  owner.**  In  trials  for  crimes  less  than  capital,  the 
owner  of  the  slave  was  charged  with  all  costs  to  the  state,  but 
for  crimes  punishable  by  death,  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  of  the 
execution  were  borne  by  the  county.*^  The  owner  of  a  slave 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid.,  1018-19. 

9.  Lamar,  ed..  Compilation,  805. 

10.  Cobb.  ed..  Digest,  984. 

11.  R.  H.  Clark.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  and  D.  Irwin,  eds..  Code  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  (Atlanta,  1861).  917. 

12.  Cobb,  ed.,  Digest,  982. 
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executed  according  to  law,  could  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  state.*® 

In  the  courthouse  of  lilbert  County,  Elberton,  Georgia,  there  is 
a  record  in  the  clerk’s  office,  with  the  modem  title  “Complete 
Trial  Records  of  Four  Negro  Slaves  1837-1849.”  In  this  volume 
are  the  official  minutes  of  the  trials  of  the  slaves  Peter,  Edmund, 
Wesley,  and  Adeline.  The  facts  surrounding  these  trials  give 
an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  existed 
in  the  Piedmont  region  of  Georgia  during  the  quarter  century 
preceding  the  Civil  W'ar. 

Peter  was  the  property  of  Bedford  Harper.  He  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murdering  Ben,  a  slave  of  W  illiam  Alexander’s. 
On  June  8,  1837  Alexander  reported  the  murder  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  ordered  the  sheriff  to  arrest  Peter  and  bring  him 
before  a  justices  court  for  trial.  The  sheriff  made  the  arrest  on 
June  17  and  produced  Peter  before  the  court,  which  in  this  in¬ 
stance  consisted  of  three  justices,  meeting  at  the  home  of  Francis 
Gaines.  Alexander,  acting  as  prosecutor,  charged  that  Peter  had 
on  the  night  of  May  28  come  to  the  cabin  of  his  slave  Ben, 
had  stabbed  him  and  hit  him  with  a  chair  and  thereby  caused  his 
death  within  a  few  moments.  A  searching  investigation  took 
place  at  this  hearing  in  which  several  witnesses,  both  slaves  and 
whites,  testified.  Jordan,  a  slave  of  Joseph  Terry,  said  that  Ben 
told  Peter  that  he  wanted  an  explanation  for  the  tales  that  he  had 
been  telling  on  him,  and  that  Peter  replied  that  he  had  not  been 
telling  any  tales  and  would  die  before  he  would  “be  scandalized.” 
Ben  then,  according  to  Jordan,  laid  his  hand  on  Peter’s  shoulder 
and  Peter  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  and  hit  him  with  a  chair.  Jeff, 
another  slave  of  Alexander’s  and  apparently  a  friend  of  Peter’s, 
said  Ben  struck  Peter  eight  or  nine  times,  before  his  master  Alex¬ 
ander  came  up  and  stopped  the  fight. 

Alexander  testified  that  on  hearing  a  noise  down  in  Ben’s  cabin, 
he  hurried  there  and  saw  Peter  hit  Ben  a  powerful  blow  with  a 
chair,  and  hoping  to  stop  the  fight  Alexander  hit  Peter  with  a 
stick  of  wood,  whereupon  Peter  ran  off.  A  shirt  which  Ben  had 
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on  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  was  exhibited  to  the  court,  indicating 
that  he  had  received  a  bad  knife  wound.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Gibbs 
testified  that  either  the  blow  by  the  chair  or  the  knife  wound 
could  have  produced  death.  Bedford  I.  Hamilton  testified  that 
he  saw  Peter  on  Tuesday,  following  the  fight  on  Sunday  night, 
and  that  he  had  a  bloodshot  eye  and  bruises  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  F.  S.  Banks  saw  Peter  shortly  after  the  fight  and  agreed 
with  Hamilton’s  testimony.  The  court  of  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  declared  Peter  guilty  of 
murder,  and  according  to  law,  they  certified  the  case  up  to  the 
Inferior  Qmrt  for  a  trial  before  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  Peter  was 
now  placed  in  jail,  and  the  trial  was  set  for  June  30.  The  indict¬ 
ment  before  the  Inferior  Court  charged  Peter  with  having  held 
Ben  with  one  hand  and  stabbing  him  twice  in  the  belly  and  left 
side  with  a  knife,  inflicting  a  wound  three  inches  wide  and  sbc 
inches  deep,  and  then  hitting  him  with  a  chair. 

Out  of  a  venire  of  thirty-six  men,  the  court  selected  twelve 
jurors  and  the  trial  began.  The  witnesses  were  the  same  ones  who 
testified  in  the  justices  court  and  their  testimony  was  practically 
the  same.  There  was  always  the  chance  that  a  witness  might  vary 
slightly  his  testimony,  without  any  intention  of  doing  so.  In  such 
instances  whichever  side  stood  to  profit,  might  well  call  attention 
to  this  discrepancy.  In  this  trial  the  slight  variations  were  of  no 
importance.  The  jury  found  Peter  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  was 
sent  back  to  jail  to  await  execution,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  on 
July  28,  between  the  hours  of  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  pronouncing  sentence,  the  court  de¬ 
clared  that  Peter  should  be  taken  “to  the  public  gallows  to  be 
erected  in  or  near  the  village  of  Elberton  and  there  be  hung  by 
the  neck  until  you  are  dead  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul.”  The  record  of  the  trial  ended  with  this  notation  signed 
by  Sheriff  William  W.  Downer:  “Executed  the  within  sentence 
of  the  court  by  hanging  Peter  a  slave  by  the  Neck  untill  dead  this 
28th  day  of  July  1837.” 

In  the  next  case,  the  slave  Edmund  got  into  trouble  in  October, 
1839,  at  the  time  of  year  when  camp  meetings  were  on,  although 
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in  this  instance  they  were  a  little  late,  for  the  great  outburst  of 
these  religious  exercises,  enjoyed  equally  by  whites  and  blacks 
and  about  equally  attended  by  both,  ordinarily  came  in  July  and 
August.  It  all  had  to  do  with  Edmund  being  charged  with  borrow¬ 
ing,  unbeknown  to  the  owner,  some  money  amounting  to  $7  in 
silver,  or  in  the  more  direct  language  of  the  indictment,  he  did 
“feloniously  and  Burglariously”  steal  from  Daniel  Bond  seven 
silver  dollars.  It  seems  that  Bond  could  not  state  the  exact  day, 
for  he  was  off  at  the  camp  meeting  for  a  week— the  very  same 
one  which  Edmund  was  attending  and  spending  18^  cents  in 
silver  for  a  watennelon.  But  Bond  had  missed  his  seven  silver 
dollars  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  Edmund  had  got  them. 
In  his  defense  Edmund  as  well  as  his  master  Thomas  S.  Carter 
would  have  to  combat  the  charges  by  showing  that  he  got  the 
money  elsewhere.  Slave  Jack  said  that  he  had  loaned  Edmund 
$2.00,  which  might  well  be  the  source  of  the  money  he  had  been 
spending  for  watennelons  and  other  things  at  the  camp  meeting, 
and  the  fifty  cents  which  Sam,  a  slave  of  Gardner  McGarity,  said 
he  saw  Edmund  have  at  that  camp  meeting.  And  Jack  explained 
how  he  got  the  money  by  saying  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from 
William  R.  Goss;  but  Goss  testified  that  he  had  never  loaned 
Jack  any  money  and  that  he  had  heard  Edmund  say  “that  he  had 
plenty  of  money  that  his  grandfather  left  him  and  he  had  just 
begun  to  spend  it.”  Edmund  also  tried  to  get  Sam  to  say  that  he 
carried  chickens  to  market  for  Edmund  and  had  got  the  money 
in  that  way.  Nancy,  another  slave,  said  that  she  had  loaned  Ed¬ 
mund  $1.25— one  silver  dollar  and  two  12V2  cent  pieces. 

Bond  insisted  that  Edmund  had  stolen  the  money  out  of  his  house 
while  he  was  away  at  camp  meeting  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
missed  it  he  went  to  a  fortune  teller  to  find  out  who  got  it;  but 
the  information  he  got  was  not  the  only  reason  why  he  had 
charged  Edmund  with  stealing  it.  Lidda,  one  of  Bond’s  slaves,  said 
that  she  saw  Edmund  near  Bond’s  house,  on  his  way  to  the  camp 
meeting.  As  further  proof  of  Edmund  having  silver  dollars,  Joshua, 
another  slave,  said  that  Edmund  had  recently  paid  him  a  silver 
dollar  on  a  debt  that  he  had  been  owing.  And  as  for  Jack’s  testi- 
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mony,  Elijah  Harper  testified  that  he  would  not  believe  Jack  “no 
way  you  can  fix  it.” 

This  slave  case  went  the  route  fixed  by  law’.  Bond  brought  the 
charges  in  a  justices  court,  consisting  in  this  instance,  of  five 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  sheriff  arrested  Edmund  and  brought 
him  in.  The  trial  took  place  on  October  23,  1839,  and  the  court 
decided  that  the  evidence  “doth  induce  a  strong  presumption  that 
he  is  guilty.”  Thereupon  it  certified  the  case  up  to  the  Inferior 
Court,  which  met  in  Elberton  on  October  30  and  drew  a  jury  of 
twelve  from  a  panel  of  thirty-two  names.  The  evidence  produced 
in  the  lower  court  was  repeated  here,  and  the  jury  found  Edmund 
guilty.  The  sheriff  was  ordered  to  “give  him  sixty  lashes  on  his 
bare  back  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  this  prosecution 
he  shall  be  discharged.”  Edmund  suffered  the  lashes;  his  master 
Thomas  S.  Carter  suffered  the  costs.  Thus  the  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  slave  Edmund  and  Master  Carter  were  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  Edmund’s  acquittal.  As  this  case  did  not  involve  a 
capital  offence,  the  trial  could  have  ended  with  the  court  of  first 
instance,  the  justices  court;  but  this  court  being  somewhat  in 
doubt  certified  the  case  up  to  the  Inferior  Court,  where  a  jury 
might  hear  the  evidence  and  make  a  final  decision. 

And  now  comes  into  court  Wesley,  a  slave  of  James  Carpenter, 
charged  with  attempted  rape  on  a  white  female— a  crime  which 
if  proved  carried  the  punishment  of  death.  Nancy  Fleetwood, 
who  lived  alone  and  w’as  unable  to  write  her  name,  charged  that 
Wesley  had  attempted  a  rape  upon  her.  She  said  that  someone 
holloed  at  her  door  about  midnight  and  then  broke  into  her  room 
and  approached  her  bed,  that  she  ran  out  followed  by  the  person 
who  thrust  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  threw  her  partly  down, 
and  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  upon  her.  She  broke  loose  and 
fled  to  a  neighbor’s  house,  about  a  quarter  mile  away.  She  said 
her  pursuer  was  a  Negro  and  that  she  could  see  in  the  moonlight 
that  it  was  Wesley,  and  that  he  was  barefooted.  Nancy’s  brother 
Thomas  J.  Fleetwood  and  others  followed  tracks  toward  Wesley’s 
cabin  and  found  him  there  apparently  asleep,  with  his  shoes  on. 
Fleetwood  thought  that  Wesley  had  been  drinking,  and  that  he 
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seemed  to  think  that  the  patrollers  were  after  him.  Lewis,  a  slave, 
said  that  Wesley  was  visiting  him  at  his  cabin  earlier  in  the  night 
without  shoes,  and  that  they  had  together  drunk  some  liquor. 

As  the  trial  progressed  Nancy  became  somewhat  confused  in 
her  testimony.  At  one  time  she  admitted  that  she  had  not  seen  the 
face  of  her  assailant  and  that  she  had  never  seen  W  esley  but  once 
before  in  her  whole  life.  S.  J.  A.  Decker  swore  that  he  had  been 
with  Wesley  that  night  and  that  W'esley  had  become  drunk, 
had  fallen  into  the  creek,  and  had  become  badly  slimed  up  with 
mud.  He  testified  further  that  W’esley  had  been  with  him  at  the 
very  time  when  Nancy  Fleetwood  had  raised  the  big  commotion 
about  being  assailed  by  an  intruder. 

A  three-justices  court  tried  him  in  the  first  instance  on  August 
30,  1847  and  adjudged  him  guilty  of  attempted  rape  and  sentenced 
him  to  death.  But  this  case  automatically  went  on  up  to  the  In¬ 
ferior  Court,  as  it  involved  a  capital  offence.  This  court  set  the 
trial  for  September  17  and  on  the  day  appointed  it  selected  a  jury 
of  twelve  from  thirty-six  names.  The  same  array  of  witnesses  for 
both  sides  testified.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  jury  declared 
W'esley  not  guilty. 

Adeline  was  a  slave  of  Alfred  Hammond’s,  but  it  seems  that 
she  was  hired  out  to  W’yatt  T.  Royal.  W'^hen  Adeline  decided 
that  she  wanted  a  few  days  vacation.  Royal  refused  her  request. 
Thereupon  Adeline  is  saiil  to  have  told  another  slave  Zilla  that 
Royal  would  lose  more  than  he  would  gain  by  being  so  mean. 
The  next  chapter  in  the  story,  as  testified  by  quite  a  number  of 
witnesses,  white  and  black,  w’as  Adeline  carrying  a  bundle  of 
clothes  from  the  burning  residence  of  Royal.  Also  a  bundle  of 
splinters  used  in  setting  the  house  afire  was  seen  by  the  same 
witnesses.  The  proof  indicated  that  Adeline  burned  the  house 
and  that  no  one  else  could  have  done  so,  but  as  the  house  was 
not  burned  at  nighttime  and  as  no  one  w  as  in  it,  according  to  law 
the  crime  was  not  a  capital  offence.  This  case  went  the  usual 
route,  ending  up  in  the  Inferior  Court,  where  a  jury  of  twelve 
declared  Adeline  guilty  as  charged.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  w'hip- 
ped  with  fifty  lashes  on  her  bare  back  on  three  successive  days 
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“well  Laid  on  with  a  common  cow  hide.”  and  on  the  fourth  day 
she  was  to  be  branded  on  her  right  cheek  with  the  letter  H  and 
on  her  left  check  with  the  letter  B.  The  cost  of  the  trials  and  of 
the  infliction  iof  punishment  amounted  to  $18.53,  which  Ham¬ 
mond,  her  owner,  had  to  pay. 

The  record  book  listing  these  four  cases  extended  over  a  period 
of  a  dozen  years,  and  it  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  these 
were  the  only  slave  trials  in  Elbert  County  during  this  time.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  were  various  other  infractions  of  the  slave  code, 
minor  in  nature,  but  they  were  punished  without  resort  to  the 
courts.  In  these  four  cases,  one  slave  was  hanged,  one  was  whipped, 
one  was  whipped  and  branded,  and  one  was  acquitted.  Justice  in 
those  days  was  rigorous  and  barbarous  measured  by  twentieth- 
century  standards;  but  it  was  impartially  applied  to  slave  and  free. 
The  slave  was  given  a  trial,  and  in  all  serious  crimes  he  was  punish¬ 
ed  only  after  being  declared  guilty  by  a  jury,  in  the  selection  of 
which  the  slave  had  the  larger  number  of  challenges. 


Ben:  Perley  Poore’s  Stay  in  Athens 

John  E.  Talmadge* 

BEN:  Perley  Poore’  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  nationally- 
known  Washington  correspondents.  From  1854  till  his  death 
in  ^887,  his  sprightly  articles  on  military  and  political  happen¬ 
ings  appeared  in  many  Northern  and  Western  papers.  A  hearty, 
witty  fellow,  he  entertained  lavishly;  Senators  and  Congressmen 
envied  and  sought  his  influence;  and  the  famous  Gridiron  Club 
elected  him  its  first  president.^ 

His  reputation  as  a  historian  and  author  was  considerable.  He 
collected  and  edited  four  volumns  of  documents  on  France’s 
activities  in  Colonial  America,  and  he  wrote  biographies  of 
Napoleon,  Ulysses  Grant,  and  Ambrose  Burnside.  In  1886  he 
brought  out  Perley' s  Revtiniscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National 
Metropolis,  a  two-volume,  running  story  of  life  in  the  nation’s 
capital  from  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  through 
the  first  inauguration  of  Grover  Cleveland.  It  is  the  kind  of  his¬ 
tory  that  journalists  frequently  write:  entertaining,  not  always 
convincing,  and  filled  with  intimate,  and  not  always  compli¬ 
mentary  anecdotes  about  prominent  people.® 

An  indiscretion  in  Poore’s  own  life— so  like  some  of  those  he 
related  with  such  gusto— was  apparently  given  little  publicity  by 
the  author  of  the  Reniiniscences.  At  least  his  biographiers  have 
failed  to  mention  a  youthful  escapade  which  cut  short  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Southern  Whig.* 

In  January  1839  Poore’s  father,  a  wealthy  businessman  of  New- 
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buryport,  Massachusetts,  bought  an  interest  in  the  Athens  paper 
for  his  nineteen-year-old  son,  who  had  stubbornly  insisted  on 
journalism  instead  of  a  military  career.  Both  paper  and  locality 
would  offer  problems  for  the  young  publisher.  By  1839  the  rival 
Athens  Southern  Banner,  under  sober  Albon  Chase,  had  become 
the  strongest  Democratic  journal  in  Northeast  Georgia,  and  the 
South  was  growing  more  and  more  suspicious  of  Northern  visitors, 
especially  those  from  New  England,  center  of  the  spreading 
Abolitionist  movement.® 

Athens  seemed  willing,  however,  to  receive  the  young  journal¬ 
ist— on  trial.  In  his  Annals  of  Athens,  A.  L.  Hull,  descendant  of 
a  prominent  VV^hig  family,  said  that  Poore  “was  admitted  to  the 
best  society  of  the  city,  and  became  fairly  popular  with  its 
citizens.”  Even  the  Democrats  were  cordial.®  A  grandson  of 
Howell  Cobb  recalls  hearing  from  his  mother  that  Poore  was 
entertained  in  her  father’s  home.’ 

Undoubtedly  Poore  tried  to  become  a  part  of  the  small  South¬ 
ern  community  almost  on  the  frontier— not  an  easy  task  for  a 
young  man  who  had  already  visited  London  and  Paris  and  had 
met  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Tom  Moore,  and  Lafayette.  He  studied 
law  in  a  local  office,  stood  unsuccessfully  for  an  officership  in 
the  Athens  militia,  and  became  “identified”  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  While  admitting  hb  Massachusetts  birthplace,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  had  the  choice  been  his,  it  would  have  been  Georgia.® 

He  publbhed  a  creditable  paper.  His  printing  was  clear  and 
accurate,  and  his  editorials,  expressing  conservative  Whig  senti¬ 
ments  were  bright  and  vigorous.  Fresh  from  his  Continental  tour, 
he  ran  a  series  of  articles  on  famous  cities  and  men  of  Europe, 
far  more  entertaining  than  the  usual  “filler”  material.® 

In  controversial  journalism,  however,  he  was  no  match  for 
Chase.  The  older  editor  would  let  Poore  start  the  arguments  and 
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Sydnor,  The  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism  (Baton  Rouge,  1948),  240. 
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would  then  answer  him  in  the  tone  of  a  patient,  patronizing  father. 
The  Bamjcr,  Chase  said,  was  always  happy  “to  impart  information 
to  those  who  appear  to  need  it,”  and  he  preferred  to  answer  the 
Wki^  with  facts  rather  than  “personal  remarks.”  He  kindly  at¬ 
tributed  Poore’s  proved  mistakes  to  “inexperience”  and  “want 
of  reflection.”  It  was  the  kind  of  replies  calculated  to  goad  a 
younger  man.’” 

By  the  end  of  1840  Poore  may  have  been  losing  money.  True, 
the  editor  of  that  day  asked  periodically  that  his  bills  be  paid, 
but  Poore’s  plea  in  the  Whig  of  January  8,  1841  carried  a  note 
of  desperation.  Thousands  of  dollars,  he  claimed,  were  owed  him, 
and  he  must  have  his  money  if  he  was  to  continue  publication. 

But  whatever  his  financial  condition  and  frame  of  mind,  before 
the  end  of  that  month  he  destroyed  all  possibility  of  continuing 
his  paper.  On  Saturday  night,  January  30,  the  sound  of  revelry 
came  from  Poore’s  house  and  continued  on  into  the  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing.  Without  benefit  of  press,  startling  news  began  to  spread 
through  the  tovvm.  Poore  and  several  young  men  had  staged  a 
wild  party  at  which  they  had  dined  and  danced  with  Negro  slave 
girls!  Evidently  the  town  fathers  hardly  stopped  to  recover  their 
breath.  Poore  and  his  fellow  merry-makers  were  haled  before 
the  Grand  Jury  already  in  session  at  Watkinsville.  A  true  bill  was 
found  which  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  frolicking. 

For  the  said  Benjamin  P.  Poore,  Jacob  Grover,  William  Flemming, 
Bartley  W.  Murdock,  Elisha  Rovall,  Benjamin  Phinizv  and  Thomas 
Sherwood  assembled  in  the  dwelling  house  of  the  said  Benjamin  P. 
Poore  in  the  town  of  Athens  in  the  county  aforesaid  and  then  and 
there  jointly  and  then  and  there  severally  and  unlawfully  danced  and 
eat  with  divers  female  Negro  slaves  then  and  there  jointly  and 
severally  and  unlawfully  continued  to  dance  and  carouse  and  hug  and 
embrace  said  female  Negro  slaves  and  then  and  there  jointly  and 
severallv’  and  unlawfully  continued  to  dance,  frolic,  carouse  and  eat 
with  said  female  Negro  slaves  during  the  whole  of  the  said  night 
aforesaid  day  being  the  Holy  Sabbath  day  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  citizens  of  the  said  town  and  tending  to  the  great  corruption  of 

10.  Southern  Banner,  April  27,  May  28,  July  12,  1839. 
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the  public  morals  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  state  and  the  good  order, 
peace  and  dignity  thereof.** 

Local  Whigs  figured  prominently  in  their  editor’s  indictment. 
W.  H.  Hull  was  the  prosecutor,  and  the  three  Whig  candidates 
for  the  next  legislature  were  members  of  the  grand  jury;  Asbury 
Hull  as  foreman  and  William  Stroud  and  Robert  Moore. 

The  verdict  of  the  trial  jury  is  recorded  on  the  back  of  the 
true  bill:  “We  the  jury  find  the  defendant  Ben  Perley  Poore  not 
guilty.”  It  should  be  noted  that  a  verdict  was  rendered  only 
against  Poore,  and  that,  contrary  to  law,  it  was  not  signed  by 
the  foreman. 

An  investigation  of  both  Athens  papers  and  a  number  of  papers 
in  other  Georgia  towns  for  the  first  three  months  of  1841  has 
revealed  no  mention  of  the  “mulatto  ball”  or  the  subsequent  trial. 
Perhaps  the  tendency  of  the  ante-bellum  Southern  editor  to  play 
down  local  Negro  trouble  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
prominent  Athens  names  were  listed  among  the  defendants. 

The  only  additional  information  to  that  in  the  true  bill  and 
the  Indictment  Book  comes  from  a  newspaper  clipping  found  in 
the  Rebecca  L.  Felton  Collection  in  the  University  of  Georgia 
Library.  The  article  is  undated  and  unsigned  but  was  published 
in  an  Athens  paper  in  the  early  i88o’s.  Under  the  caption  “Ben 
Perley  Poore.  How  the  eminent  W’ashington  editor  left  Athens 
under  a  cloud”  is  the  following  story. 

About  the  year  1844  or  1845,  Ben  Perley  Poore,  a  Massachusetts 
youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  came  to  Athens  and  purchased  . . . 
the  Southern  Whig.  Poore  was  a  brainy  young  fellow  and  fired  some 
shots  into  the  enemy’s  ranks.  He  kept  bachelor’s  hall,  living  in  a  small 
house  to  himself,  .  .  .  He  was  tolerably  wild  and  soon  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  very  dissipated  set  of  young  men  in  the  city.  .  .  . 
Upon  a  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends  Poore  gave  a  mulatto  ball 
one  night  in  his  room,  and  invited  thereto  all  the  yellow  girls  in  the 
town  who  managed  to  slip  off  after  their  duties  were  performed. 
There  never  was  such  an  orgie  given  as  was  witnessed  in  Athens  that 
night.  There  was  music  and  dancing  and  a  general  social  mingling 

11.  Record  of  Bills  of  Indictment  Book,  September  1814-1846,  Record  Book 
No.  2,  p.  131.  This  book  and  the  true  bill  are  In  the  Clarke  County  Court 
House,  Athens,  Ga. 
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of  Poore,  his  friends  and  the  girls.  The  next  day  news  of  the  ball 
spread  over  the  town  like  wildfire.  The  old  citizens  were  outraged 
and  indignant,  and  as  court  was  then  in  session  in  Watkinsville,  pre¬ 
sented  Poore  to  the  grand  jury.  He  was  indicted  by  that  body  and 
fined  about  S400,  and  after  that  Athens  was  made  so  warm  for  him 
that  he  left  never  to  return.  Mr.  John  Calvin  Johnson  was  then  clerk 
of  the  court  and  Captain  Hendon,  sheriff.  These  officers  “feeling  a 
sympathy  for  the  young  stranger”  gave  him  most  of  their  costs.  It  was 
the  general  impression  that  the  friends  of  Poore  were  equally  to  blame 
with  himself,  but  their  family  influence  kept  the  trouble  of^. 

Ben  Perley  Poore  has  never  liked  Athens  since  that  day.  He  is  now 
sixty  years,  and  it  is  said  that  this  early  trouble  has  always  been  a 
deep  mortification  to  him.'"-^ 

If  this  account  of  Poore’s  conviction  is  to  be  believed  then 
the  verdict  on  the  true  bill  must  be  taken  as  a  forgery  and  the 
omission  of  the  foreman’s  signature  appears  significant.  And  it 
is  possible  that  ways  and  means  could  have  been  found  to  get 
a  false  verdict  recorded. 

But,  even  if  the  details  about  the  remission  of  costs  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  newspaper  writer  knew  the  facts,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Poore  was  acquitted.  The  article  was 
written  forty  years  later  and  about  an  incident  that  was  evidently 
handed  down  largely  by  oral  transmission.  The  writer  gave  an 
incorrect  date  for  the  purchase  of  the  and  he  apparently 

believed  that  Poore  was  the  only  defendant  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury. 

Also,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  forgery  as  an  explanation  for  the 
written  verdict.  A  convicted  Poore  could  hardly  have  hoped 
that  the  altering  of  the  records  in  his  favor  would  remain  unde¬ 
tected.  And  if  “family  influence”  had  “kept  the  trouble  off”  the 
other  defendants,  they  had  little  to  gain  by  such  brazen  falsifica¬ 
tion.  More  likely  this  influence  had  been  employed  to  help  acquit 
the  main  culprit  so  that  the  case  against  the  others  could  be  more 
easily  dropped. 

The  acceptance  of  the  recorded  verdict  might  even  account 
for  the  legend  that  Poore  was  convicted.  The  newspaper  story 
seems  to  agree  with  the  verdict  recorded  on  the  true  bill  that  he 

12.  Contained  In  an  envelope  marked  "Poore.” 
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was  the  only  defendant  brought  to  trial,  and  this  discrimination 
could  have  created  among  some  citizens  that  impression  of  unfair¬ 
ness,  mentioned  in  the  story,  which  eventually  evolved  into  the 
recollection  that  he  alone  was  indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty. 
The  omission  of  the  foreman’s  signature  does  little  damage  to  this 
theory.  Other  cases  have  been  found  with  unsigned  verdicts. 

The  fact  that  after  the  trial  Poore  returned  to  the  Whig  for 
several  months  strengthens  the  inclination  to  believe  that  he  was 
acquitted.  On  February  12,  probably  fearing  an  unfavorable  ver¬ 
dict,  he  had  announced  to  his  readers  that  his  duties  with  the 
paper  had  ceased,  and  that,  under  his  supervision,  a  friend  would 
take  over  the  management.  Poore’s  name  was  dropped  from  the 
Whig's  masthead.  In  the  issue  of  April  1 3  it  reappeared  to  remain 
there  until  August  13. 

Any  hope  Poore  may  have  had  that  the  Athenians  would  even¬ 
tually  forget  the  ball  and  trial  must  have  been  dimmed  by  a  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Banner  on  April  23,  and  which  Chase 
“politely”  passed  on  to  the  Whig.  One  of  his  fellow-roisterers, 
Bartley  Murdock,  ex-keeper  of  a  New  York  oyster  cellar,  was 
reported  arrested  in  Talbot  County  for  murdering  a  man  traveling 
north  with  him.  On  May  21  both  Athens  papers  reported  that 
Murdock  had  been  recaptured  after  a  jail  break  and  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  getting  the  help  of  a  negro  by  the  promise  of  taking 
him  into  free  territory. 

Then  the  Whig's  publisher  began  to  get  anonymous  letters 
which  infuriated  him.  In  his  issue  of  June  1 1  he  announced  that 
“Snip,”  “V,”  “N.S.”  “College,”  “Amor,”  “j,”  and  “Many” 
had  been  “consigned”  to  the  flames.  His  peremptory  disposal  of 
the  offending  letters  and  the  signature  “Amor”  suggest  that  their 
contents  more  likely  dealt  with  his  personal  life  rather  than  his 
political  beliefs. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  Poore  was  speeded  into  his 
departure  from  Athens.  The  clipping  in  the  Felton  Collection 
states  that  “Athens  was  made  so  warm  for  him  that  he  left  town 
never  to  return.”  “L.V.,”  reminiscing  in  the  Weekly  Banner  of 
January  20,  1891,  says  Poore  “was  tainted  with  abolition  notions 
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and  his  departure  from  Athens  was  rather  sudden.”  Hull  furnishes 
more  details. 

He  gave  an  entertainment  at  his  house  to  which  he  invited  some 
negroes.  This  even  more  than  now  was  an  unpardonable  sin  and 
hints  of  tar  and  feather  were  heard.  Mindful  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,  he  returned  to  his  native  state.  ...  It  is  said  that 
[he]  would  never  speak  of  his  early  sojourn  in  the  South.** 

It  is  uncertin,  however,  when  Poore  went  north  to  stay.  In  the 
Whig  of  June  i8,  one  week  after  his  announcement  about  burn¬ 
ing  the  anonymous  letters,  he  notified  his  readers  that  he  would 
be  out  of  town  for  “a  few’  weeks,”  and  that  in  his  absence  Dr. 
W  illiam  Flint  would  conduct  the  paper.  Almost  all  issues  of  the 
Whig  between  June  i8  and  October  i8  have  been  examined,  but 
no  further  announcement  from  Poore  has  been  found.  If  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Athens  was  encouraged,  he  probably  left  around 
August  1 8  when  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  masthead.  It 
would  hardly  have  been  good  business  to  continue  listing  as 
publisher  a  man  who  had  been  run  out  of  town. 

The  Whig  evidently  appeared  w  ithout  a  publisher  until  October 
1 1  when  J.  W.  Jones,  its  former  ow  ner  announced  that  he  had 
returned  to  its  head.  Jones  admitted  that  the  paper  had  “suffered 
materially”  since  he  “withdrew’.”  He  hoped,  however,  that  its  old 
friends  would  now  return  to  its  support. 

Both  Hull  and  the  writer  of  the  Felton  clipping  say  that 
Poore  w’as  embittered  by  the  Athens  episode,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be.  This  bitterness,  as  Hull  claims,  is  evident  in 
the  Reimniscertces.  The  author’s  treatment  of  leading  Southerners 
could  scarcely  be  called  anything  kinder  than  spiteful.  Robert  E. 
Lee  is  reported  to  have  said  he  must  support  the  South  in  order 
to  protect  his  large  properties.  Jefferson  Davis  made  an  “inglorious 
flight”  from  Richmond  with  “a  large  sum  of  gold.”  And  Howell 
Cobb,  once  host  to  Poore  in  Athens,  is  described  as  “being  with¬ 
out  that  personal  dignity  and  importance  that  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Falstaff.”^* 

13.  Hull,  Annals  of  Athens,  212. 

14.  Ben:  P.  Poore’s,  Perley' s  Reminiscences  (Philadelphia  1886),  I,  262; 
II,  73,  197. 
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Hull,  the  chronicler  of  Athens,  had  also  not  forgotten.  Read¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Georgia’s  copies  of  the  ReininescenceSy  he 
pencilled  angry^  annotations  in  the  margins.  Opposite  the  first 
page  of  reading  in  Volume  I,  he  issued  a  general  warning  to  all 
future  readers:  “The  reader  of  this  book  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  writer  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  that  very  much 
of  what  he  sets  down  as  fact  was  current  rumor,  colored  to  the 
political  views  of  the  author.” 

Evidently  unawed  by  library  standards  or  librarian  wrath,  he 
boldly  added:  “This  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Hull.” 

Throughout  both  volumes  he  discredited  specific  slurs  with 
such  notations  as  “error,”  “don’t  believe  a  word  of  this,”  and 
“every  word  of  this  is  untrue.”  Reaching  the  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  Howell  Cobb,  a  fellow-townsman,  Hull  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  “Resentment,”  he  wrote,  “of  his  being 
made  to  leave  Athens  in  his  early  life  for  associating  with  Negroes.” 
This  exposure,  he  felt  called  also  for  his  signature.^® 

Athens’  “Mulatto  Ball”  was  still  remembered,  after  fifty  years. 


15.  /bid..  I,  262;  II.  73.  197,  362 
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THF  LFTTER  BOOK  OF  THOMAS  RASBFRRY,  1758-1761 

Part 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Mr.  William  ButLer  Savannah  July  14th.  1759 

Sir  I  have  supply’d  your  Overseer  Mr  Gould  with  sundry  Goods 
agreeable  to  your  Order  to  the  Amount  of  £6.2.^  StLn.  &  under¬ 
neath  you  have  the  Account  of  the  Articles  I  now  send  you  for  your 
own  Use  amounting  to  ^8.11.10%  StLn.  the  BarreL  of  Flour  I 
bought  of  W’ood  &  Sheftal  hut  I  cannot  meet  with  any  milk  Bread 
or  Melasses  1  could  have  sent  you  a  Cask  of  Water  Bread  but  I  was 
afraid  it  might  not  suit 

I  have  no  Claret  nor  is  there  any  in  Town  (as  I  can  Learn)  except 
at  the  Taverns  which  I  am  told  comes  Dear  &  is  not  very  Good  the 


Articles  1  now  send  you  for  your  own  Use  are 

I  ps.  Irish  Osnabrigs  83  yard  a  8‘/2d.  2.18.9*/! 

1  ps.  Cotton  Romalls  0.17.0 

I  ps.  Garlix  1.12.2 

1  groce  Corks  0.2.0 

4  mens  Hatts  a  1/9  0.7.0 

2  ditto  a  2s/  0.4.0 

3  small  Iron  Potts  at  1/9  0.5.3 

£6.6.2  V2 

2  Potts  somewhat  Larger  of  M  &  H.  a  3/9  ea  0.7.6 
I  Bari.  Flour  of  Wood  &  Sheftall  212  lb. 

Nt.  a  13  i.i8.i-% 


J(;8.II.Io‘^ 

I  have  Delivered  your  Overseer  a  Seperate  Bill  Parcell  of  the  things 
for  himself. 

PS  to  the  above 

I  have  not  paid  any  Cash  for  any  Thing  bought  for  you  but  expect 
to  be  accountable  for  them  when  1  settle  my  own  Books  the  ist.  next 
January. 


•  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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To  Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr  per  Drummond 

Savannah  July  14th.  1759 

Sir  I  received  your  Letter  of  the  28th  Ulto.  &  Notice  the  Cost  of 
Rum  per  Talbert  as  also  your  Opinion  of  the  Price  it  may  bear  with 
you  soon  for  which  I  thank  you  I  have  deliver’d  the  Bearer  Capt 
Talbert  tied  in  a  Canvas  Bag 

229  Dollars  a  31  st  354-i9 

1V2  ditto  0.15.6 

i  half  Bitt  for  0.0.6 


355-«5  |j 

Say  three  Hundred  fifty  five  Pounds  fifteen  Shillings  your  Currency  . 

which  I  must  beg  of  you  to  receive  from  him  &  pay  the  same  to  1 

Messrs.  Austin  &  Laurens  for  the  account  of  the  Revd  Mr  B  Zouber-  1 

buhler  our  Minister  taking  their  Receipt  for  said  sum  which  voul  I 

please  to  transmit  to  me  &  youl  please  also  to  explain  this  payment  | 

to  ’em  as  follows  Vizt  - 

^^350  is  on  account  of  a  Bond  they  have  of  said  Mr  Zouberbuhler’s  ' 

&  the  remaining  >^5.15  answers  for  a  Defective  Pistole  they  retumd 
him  sometime  since  1  have  enclosed  you  three  Letters  for  Mr  Thomson 
which  I  must  request  you  to  forward  two  of  ’em  by  the  first  2  V^es- 
sells  that  offers  from  Charles  Town  to  any  Port  of  Great  Brittain 
&  one  to  New  York  to  go  by  the  Pacquet  these  Lres  ought  to  have 
been  sent  sometime  agoe  &  I  therefore  beg  of  you  not  to  omit  send¬ 
ing  ’em  by  the  first  opportunities.  By  the  return  of  Talbert  or  Drum¬ 
mond  (who  will  be  with  you  shortly)  please  to  send  me  2  HHds.  Rum 
&  2  barrells  Tarr  &  be  so  Kind  as  to  receive  from  the  Bearrer  [a] 
bundle  of  Beaver  skins  the  Property  of  Mr  Tobler  of  new  Windsor 
who  Desires  me  to  send  them  to  Charles  To.  for  Sale  [and]  what 
ever  they  produce  youl  account  with  me  for  it  I  Should  be  glad  to 
receive  my  Acet  Current  &  am 

Sir 

Yours  &ca  &ca 


Mr  Isaac  Brabant  Savannah  July  20th  1759 

I  have  sent  you  by  the  Bearer  Mr  Feolman  the  Barrel  of  Sugar 
I  bought  for  you  at  the  Prize  Sales,  for  which  I  have  Charged  your 
Account  as  under. 

I  barrel  Sugar  wt  252 
_ 15 


227  lb  Wt  at  28/6 
Duty 


3.4-8 '/2 

O.IO.O 


3.14.8 ‘/z 
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Your  Account  has  Credit  for  the  Money  you  sent  me. 

Yours 

TR 

P.S.  to  Josiah  Smith  14  July  1759 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  request  you  to  send  me  a  ble  Turpentine 
which  please  not  to  omit  as  its  much  wanted  if  theres  any  Difference 
in  the  Size  of  the  Barrels  a  small  one  would  be  most  suitable. 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  August  ist.  1759 

Sir  1  have  Answered  a  Debt  here  for  the  Bearer  (Mr  Dowdy) 
amounting  to  sixty  three  Pounds  fifteen  Shillings  &  two  Pence 
(^(^63.15.2)  So.  Carolina  Currency  which  he  has  promissed  to  pay 
into  your  Hands  for  my  Account  you’l  Please  there  fore  to  receive 
this  Sum  from  Him  &  therewith  Credit  me  I  shortly  expect  your 
reply  to  mine  per  Drummond 

&  am  Sir 

Your  Most  Obedient 

Mr  Bolzius  Savannah  Augt.  loth  1759 

I  shall  carefully  forward  your  two  Pacquets  for  Mr  Zeigenhagen 
(which  came  with  your  Letter  of  the  i6th.  Ins)  in  the  manner  you 
Desire,  tho  bv'  what  I  can  learn  theres  now  no  Vessel  expected  to  go 
from  Chas.  Town  for  Europe  at  present  however  I  shall  send  one 
of  said  Pacquet’s  there  directly  in  Or[der]  to  embrace  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  from  thence  the  other  w[ill]  go  directly  in  Capt.  Sommer- 
ville’s  Vessel  [which  is]  just  [ready  to]  move  Dow[n  the  r]iver  & 
you  may  be  assured  of  a  very  particular  Charge  being  given  with  each 
of  them  by 

Sir 

Your’s  &cr 

William  De  Brahm  Esqr  Sav.  Aug.  loth.  1759 

Your  2  Chas.  Town  Letters  shall  be  carefully  forwarded  by  first 
opportunity.  As  to  Indico  Seed  I  cannot  at  [pjresent  say  any  thing 
too  as  I  imagine  there  will  not  be  a  [v]ery  great  Demand  for  it.  but 
however  if  any  enquiry  shod,  be  made  about  it,  I’ll  give  you  the 
earliest  Notice,  &  will  if  agreeable  to  you  put  up  an  Advertisement 
here  in  Order  [to]  try  if  it  may  be  wanted  by  any  of  our  Planters 

&  remain  Sir  Vours 
T  R 

John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  (per  Mr  Rae’s  Boat) 

Savannah  Aug.  14th.  1759 

Mr.  Galphin’s  Patroon  did  not  call  on  me  [o]n  his  Return  from 
(Tharles  Town  else  I  should  have  sent  you  the  following  Articles  by 
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him  which  I  hope  you’l  safely  receive  from  Mr  Rae’s  Boat  by  whom 
I  now  send  them  Namely  - 

2  ps.  Scots  OSnabrig  ii6 

ii8 

234  Yds  a  5-5/8d  5.9.8'/; 

2. 14.10 
0.14.0 
0.15.0 

/9I3-6 

I  cannot  get  you  any  upper  Leather  at  Present  &  a  Tanner  that 
promissed  me  some  sole  Leather  has  disappointed  me  but  if  it  may 
not  be  too  late  when  a  Boat  comes  down  111  get  you  the  Quantity 
Desired. 

The  Strouds  last  sent  were  from  London  ^\’hich  are  now  very 
high  but  as  on  that  Account  they  may  not  so  well  suit  you  I  shall 
readily  take  of  the  finishing  Charg[e]  from  them  1  have  received 
the  Beaver  by  Mr  (bottom  of  page  tom  off]  &  2  hides  the  last  [tom 
off]  at  any  rate  I’ve  therefore  sent  it  to  Chafries]  Town  &  shall 
Credit  vour  Account  with  the  Proceeds  when  known  You’l  find 
enclosed  a  Letter  that  I  lately  received  &  which  came  in  Capt  Ball 

I  am  &ca 
T.  R. 


Advance  50  per  Ct 
2  dz  Tab  Knives  &  Forks 
paid  for  10  lb  Allspice 


William  Dcbrahm  Esqr  Savannah  Aug  15.  1759 

Sir  I  hope  you’ve  received  the  few  Lines  1  wrote  you  the  loth. 
Instant  in  Answer  to  your  Favour  concerning  Indico  Seed  this  comes 
by  Mr  Wertch  to  whom  1  have  delivered  your  Cag  containing  3-7/8 
gallons  Rum  -  the  Padlock  belonging  to  the  Cag  was  shut  by  Mis¬ 
chance  and  as  I  had  not  the  Key  1  could  not  affix  it  on  the  Cag  I 
have  therefore  delivered  the  Lock  into  the  Care  of  Mr.  Wertsch 
and  Remain  Sir 

Your  hhble  Servt. 

T  R 

P.S.  As  Mr  Wertsch  takes  the  Rum  into  his  Care  1  apprehend  it  may 
be  very  Safe 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savan.  Augst.  20.  1759 

I  received  your  Letter  of  the  2d.  Instant  per  Drummond  enclosing 
a  Receipt  of  Messrs  Austin  &  Laurens  for  /  355.1 5/  your  Money  paid 
them  for  Account  [o]f  the  revd  Mr.  Zouberbuhler  &  also  my  Account 
current  [b]rought  up  to  the  30th.  last  June  exclus'.e  which  I  have 
[n]ot  yet  examined  but  shall  soon  &  my  next  will  acquaint  [y]ou  if  free 
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of  Error  by  the  same  opportunity  (of  Drummond)  [I]  have  received 
the  2  hhds.  Rum  together  with  the  Tarr  [and]  Turpentine,  I  notice 
the  Cost  &  the  same  will  be  placed  [to]  your  Credit  against  1, 135.12.6 
which  you  say  is  the  [p]roceeds  of  the  Beaver  sent  you  the  14th. 
ulto.  [I  ob] serve  the  Conveyances  of  My  last  letters  tor  London  & 
[tom  off]  you’l  find  2  small  Racquets  directed  to  revd  [Zeigenha]gen 
which  I  must  [bottom  of  page  torn  off] 

To  Devonshire  Reeve  &  Lloyd  -  Bristol 

Original  per  the  Brig  Ellis  -  Capt.  Howard 

Savannah  Georgia  August  25th.  1759 
Gentlemen  The  foregoing  is  first  Copy  of  what  I  wrote  you  the 
22d  May  last  which  1  now  Confirm,  and  herein  you  have  the  second 
of  Mr  Zouberbuhlers  Draft  of  the  ist.  May  for  jCs^i  This  also  seryes 
to  hand  you  the  first  of  another  Draft  of  said  Mr  Zouberbuhlers  on 
Benjamin  Martin  Esqr  payable  to  me  and  dated  the  2d  Ulto.  for  /50 
Sterling,  which  I  make  no  doubt  of  Meeting  due  honour  &  being 
placed  to  my  Credit  .Mr  Martyn  is  already  (as  Mr  Zouberbuhler 
acquaints  me)  advised  of  this  Draft  therefore  there’s  no  Letter  of 
Advice  with  it  as  you’l  perceive  by  the  Tenor  of  the  Bill.  I  wrote  you 
a  few  Lines  the  27th  last  March  which  1  hope  safely  reached  you  and 
wherein  you  were  desired  to  send  me  out  a  few  Articles  which  I 
make  no  Doubt  you’ve  complied  with  &  the  Goods  now  near  at 
Hand,  but  as  I  find  I  shall  have  occasion  for  another  supply  from 
your  City  Shortly  I  must  beg  you  to  ship  the  undermentioned  by  the 
earliest  Conveyance  that  may  offer  for  Charles  Town  So  Carolina 
under  Insurance  Namely  - 
30m  2od  Nails 
30m  lod  ditto 

&  Youl  please  to  order  the  Nails  (i.e)  20m.  of  each  to  be  made  up  in 
bags  of  2m  &  the  rest  loose  in  the  Casks 

50  groce  short  Pipes  (or  hunters)  in  small  boxes 

2  .  .  o  .  .  o  white  lead  ground  in  oyl  in  small  kegs 

3  .  .  o  .  .  o  dr>'  spannish  Brown 

3  . .  o  .  .  o  Lead  in  small  Ingotts  for  Casting  into  Bullets  &cra 

1  ps  blue  Strouds  worm’d  thus  [design  drawn  in  manuscript] 

4  ps.  ditto  Do  thus  [design  drawn  in  manuscript] 
4  ps.  ditto  Ditto  thus  [design  drawn  in  manuscript] 
6  p)s.  red  Strouds  2  ps  of  each  to  be  wormed  the  same  as  the 

above 

2  Boxes  Window  Glass  or  400  feet  (best  Window  Glass)  in 

Squares  of  9  by  1 1 
2  Boxes  ditto  same  Quantity  8  by  10 
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Youl  please  to  consign  the  foregoing  goods  to  the  Care  of  Mr.  Jos. 
Smith  Junr.  Merchant  in  Chas  To.  unless  any  opportunity  offers 
for  this  province  which  would  be  most  acceptable.  I  hope  to  be 
favoured  with  a  Li[ne]  from  you  shortly  as  none  of  yours  [h]as  come 
to  my  hands  except  that  by  Captain  Forten 

I  am  Sir’s 

Your  humble  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 

PS  please  to  Mark  the  packages  T  R 

To  Mr  William  Thomson  -  London 

Original  per  the  Brig  Ellis  -  Capt.  Howard 

Savannah  August  28th.  1759 

I  wrote  you  the  29th  June  last  pr.  Sundry  Conveyances  from 
Charles  Town,  but  as  another  opportunity  immediately  offers  from 
this  Port  for  London  (By  the  Brig  Ellis  Capt  Howard)  I  have  here 
enclosed  you  another  Copy  of  what  I  then  wrote  you,  and  make 
no  doubt  of  your  ready  Compliance  with  its  Contents,  but  as  I’ve 
therein  given  you  some  reason  to  expect  a  pretty  large  remittance 
in  Bills  on  your  City  by  this  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquaint 
you  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  this  Conveyance  as  the  public  Accounts 
of  the  silk  Culture  for  this  year  and  that  of  our  Scout  Boat  are  not 
yet  adjusted  (these  are  both  payable  by  Mr.  Marty n)  and  will  with 
some  other  Private  Bills  that  I  expect  to  have  very  shortly  amount 
to  somewhat  considerable  at  least  to  ^^400  and  upwards,  and  which 
you  may  depend  on  receiving  by  the  ist.  opportunities  that  may  offer 
from  Charles  Town  after  I  have  them  delivered  me,  at  present  I  can 
only  furnish  you  with  the  ist  of  the  2  following  Drafts  both  on  Mr 
Martyn  amounting  to  one  Hundred  &  twenty  five  Pounds  Stg.  Namely 
William  De  Brahm’s  first  Bill  on  Benjamin  Martyn 
Esqr  in  my  favour  dated  the  4th  Instant  for  75.0.0 

Governor  Ellis’s  first  Bill  on  said  Mr.  Martyn 
to  me  dated  the  4th.  last  Month  for  50.0.0 

I12S.0.0 

Which  said  Bills  I  make  no  doubt  will  meet  with  due  honour  and 
passed  to  my  Credit  when  paid.  In  reperusing  the  Copy  of  My  letter 
of  the  29th  June  last  I  find  that  I  was  short  in  some  Articles  and  in- 
tirely  omitted  others  that  I  shall  have  occasion  for  the  coming  Spring, 
and  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  this  may  reach  you  before  you  have 
prepared  the  sundry  Articles  comprized  in  my  said  Lre  of  the  29th 
June  last  for  shipping,  I  must  beg  you  to  add  to  said  order  the  follow¬ 
ing  under  Insurance  -  Namely 
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2  brazil  or  wainscot  square  Coffee  Mills  with  Draws  about  4/  each 

3  steel  ditto  about  4/8  each 

3  ditto  about  5/6  each 

3  ditto  about  6/6  each 

NB  these  steel  mills  are  intended  for  such  as  are  used  by  your 

Retail  Grocers  &ca  for  grinding  Coffee  Pepper  &ca  &  are 
fixed  on  a  post  to  the  end  of  their  Counters 

6  nests  red  gilt  Trunks  8  in  a  Nest  about  16  or  17/  per  Nest  or  under 

4  doz  Cow  Bells  about  10/  per  doz 

I  doz  Carpenters  broad  Axes  3/  each 
I  doz  larger  ditto  about  3/9  each 
I  doz  Coopers  broad  Axes 
I  doz  ditto’s  Adzes 
I  doz  ditto’s  Jointer  Irons 
I  doz  ditto’s  round  Shaves 

1  doz  ditto’s  spoke  Shaves 

2  doz  womens  shoe  lasts 
2  doz  girls  ditto 

2  doz  Mens  ditto  )  Chiefly  duck  Bills  & 

I  doz  boys  ditto  )  sorted  midling  sizes 
12m.  Tacks  about  lo'/jd  per  1000 
12m.  ditto  about  8d.  per  1000 

12  doz  Scots  linnen  Handkerchief  about  6/9  per  doz 
8  doz  ditto  about  8/6  per  doz 
6  doz  narrow  Holland  Tapes  at  4/6  or  4/10  per  doz 
I  ps.  blue  6d.  Ribbon 
I  ps.  red  ditto. 

I  ps.  green  ditto 
I  ps.  Yellow  ditto 
I  ps  white  ditto 

1  ps.  purple  ditto 

2  ps.  purple  &  white  birds  Eye  printed  Linnen  (more)  about  17  yds. 

each  ps.  &  you’l  please  to  give  directions  that  the  pattern  may  be 
Birds  Eve  agreeable  to  what  I’ve  observed  on  this  head  in  the 
enclosed  Copy 

6  ps  Nankeens  if  to  be  had  at  6  or  6/6  per  ps  if  not  send  none 
2  dozen  Shoe  knives  sorted 

I  Fowling  Piece  not  to  exceed  3  feet  6  Inches  length  of  the  Barrel 
plain  Walnut  Stock  with  plain  brass  Mounting  a  whale  bone  rammer 
and  one  of  the  newest  fashion  waterpan  bridle  Locks  NB  this  Piece 
must  be  warranted  to  throw  its  load  of  swan  shott  into  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  a  rum  Puncheon  head  at  80  yards  distance  If  such  a  gun 
can  be  had  that  will  answer  this  discription  particularly  in  respect 
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to  the  Carriage  of  the  shott,  the  Cost  will  not  be  regarded  &  no  other 
piece  but  one  that  will  perform  this  will  do  &  youl  please  to  send 
M  ith  it  a  Mold  for  the  swan  Shott  that  the  said  barrel  will  carry  such 
a  distance  I’me  also  desired  by  one  of  our  SilverSmith’s  to  get  him 
one  dozen  pr.  of  good  steel  Chapes  &  Tongues  for  Buckels  to  answer 
the  pattern  here  enclosed  (i.e.)  one  doz  pr.  of  each  Size  which  please 
to  send  me  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  at  present  but  am 

Sir  Yours  &cra 
TR 

Original  per  the  Brig  Ellis  -  Howard  -  London 
Samuel  Lloyd  Esqr.  London  per  the  Brig  Ellis 

Savannah  August  29.  1759 

Your  favour  of  the  16th  last  March  per  the  Medway  Capt  Dick¬ 
enson  I  have  received  together  with  the  Goods  Shipt  me  by  him 
amounting  to  31 5.1 1.7  all  in  good  order  and  on  which  I  shall  now 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  apprehend  there  must  have  been  some  great 
mistake  made  by  your  Grocer  in  the  Cost  of  the  Loaf  Sugar  as  its 
Charged  in  your  Invoice  at  86/  per  lb.  Whereas  some  that  came  out 
at  the  same  Time  to  another  house  here  cost  10/  &  12s/  per  lb.  less 
nor  can  I  find  any  mention  you  make  of  the  Bounty  allowed  on  this 
Article,  which  you  know  is  considerable  and  if  not  obtained  must 
yet  greatly  enhance  its  Cost.  We  are  also  doubtfull  whether  the 
wrought  Silks  may  not  be  intitled  to  some  Bounty  or  Drawback  as 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  foreign  Manufacture,  If  they  are  we 
make  no  doubt  but  you  have  given  me  Credit  for  it  tho’  unnoticed 
in  your  Invoice  or  Letter.  Your  Tin  Man  sent  3  of  the  large  Tin  tea 
kettles  short  &  i  small  Canister  but  this  as  its  trifling  would  not  have 
been  observed  had  nother  objection  occurred  The  next  Article  that 
offers  any  remark  upon  is  your  reserving  the  company’s  Discount 
on  the  Tea  in  lieu  of  your  charging  Interest  on  the  purchase  Money 
this  (tho  the  difference  mav’  be  trifling)  we  are  of  opinion  is  too  nice 
a  distinction  &  somewhat  unnecessary  when  we  observe  that  the 
Ballance  due  you  the  19th  April  1758  was  only  / 257.18.9  &  that  be¬ 
fore  we  received  the  Account  Current  w’ere  this  Ballance  was  struck, 
we  had  remitted  you  in  Bills  of  Exchange  to  the  amount  of  /[251  be¬ 
sides  the  Marv'  Anne’s  Consignment.  We  have  yet  another  objection  to 
make  &  that  is  your  vet  omitting  to  give  my  Account  Credit  for  the 
20/  sola  Bills  lost  in  Capt  Thomson,  length  of  time  has  now'  rendered 
it  very  improble  they  should  ever  appear  &  even  should  they  ever 
come  to  light  hereafter  its  doubtfull  whether  they  can  be  legally 
paid  to  another  person  but  me  or  my  order  but  however  we  are 
willing  to  put  this  affair  on  the  most  equitable  footing  and  in  order 
to  obviate  any  doubts  that  may  yet  occur  to  you  in  your  passing  them 
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to  my  Credit  we  hereby  promise  that  if  you  think  proper  to  do  it 
&  they  may  hereafter  be  tender’d  &  paid  again  we  will  freely  return 
you  their  Amount 

You  have  here  inclosed  a  Certificate  to  cancel  your  Bond  for  the 
Tea  received  per  Dickenson  &  having  nothing  more  particular  to  add 
I  beg  Leave  to  subscribe  for  Mr  Russell  &  Self 

Sir  Yours 

T  Rasberry 

Mr.  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  September  7th.  1759 

Sir  The  enclosed  is  Copy  of  what  1  wrote  you  the  28th.  Ulto.  which 
1  now  confirm,  and  herein  you  have  the  seconds  of  the  two  Setts 
Bills  therein  mentioned  on  Mr.  Martyn.  This  also  serves  to  hand  you 
the  first  of  another  Draft  on  your  City,  Namely,  John  Milledges 
first  Bill  on  the  Pay  Master  General  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  pavable 
to  Thomas  Rasberry  &  Co.  and  dated  the  25th.  May  last  for  forty 
five  Pounds  sterling  which  you’l  place  to  my  Credit  when  paid.  I’me 
informed  that  the  ^rvice  for  which  this  Bill  is  drawn  is  now  provided 
for  therefore  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  no  Difficulty  in  being  duely 
honoured,  and  you’l  please  to  notice  any  Deductions  that  may  be 
made  at  the  Pay  Office  for  Fees.  I  must  beg  you  to  add  to  the  en¬ 
closed  Order  56  lb.  brown  Sugar  Candy  &  I  have  only  at  present  to 
repeat  that  as  soon  as  I  obtain  the  other  Bills  on  your  City  I  shall 
embrace  the  very  first  Opportunities  of  remitting  them  and  am  Sr. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 

Mr  josiah  Smith  Savannah  Septemr  4th.  1759 

Sir  I  wrote  you  the  20th  Ulto  per  Talbert  &  sent  you  per  him 
another  bundle  of  Mr  Toblers  Beaver  containing  49  Skins  which  I 
hope  came  safe  to  hand.  I  have  now  examined  the  Account  Current 
you  sent  me  and  found  it  to  be  right,  only  you’ve  omitted  to  charge 
me  with  the  25/^  you  sent  me  in  our  paper  Currency  some  time 
agoe  which  you’l  please  now  to  do.  I  also  perceive  a  small  omission 
of  45^  Sterg.  on  the  Credit  Side,  which  was  paid  for  the  Carriage  of 
Mr  Scots  Beer  back  to  Charles  Town  tho’  I  believe  this  was  never 
Noticed  before.  I  have  no  other  remark  to  make  on  the  Account  and 
when  these  2  Articles  are  entered  with  you,  our  Books  will  mutually 
Correspond  to  the  Time  of  closing  said  Account. 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Bolzius  tells  me  that  Mr.  Timothy  has  omitted  to 
send  him  the  Gazettes  ever  since  last  November  which  does  not  a 
little  Surprize  him,  because  a  Gentleman  of  his  Acquaintance  had 
engaged  to  pay  regularly  for  ’em  at  the  Stated  Times  of  Payment. 
I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  enquire  into  the  Reason  of  his  Omission 
and  for  the  future  please  to  order  Mr  Timothy’s  Papers  as  they  come 
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out  to  be  lodged  with  you,  and  as  any  opportunities  may  offer  Just 
enclose  them  to  me  under  a  brown  Paper  Cover  without  any  manner 
of  Trouble  of  writing  (unless  occasionally)  and  I  shall  always  ap¬ 
prize  you  of  any  conveyances  from  hence  that  may  offer  for  this 
purpose.  Mr  Bolzius  is  a  good  Friend  of  mine  &  somewhat  particular 
in  the  case  of  these  Papers  else  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with 
it  and  I  must  beg  you  to  add  to  the  desired  Articles  from  your  Town 
contain’d  in  mine  of  the  20th.  Ulto.  6  lb  pearl  Barley  &  about  20  lb 
brown  sugar  Candy  which  are  also  both  for  his  Use,  I  have  nothing 
further  at  present  to  add  than  that  I  am 

Sirs  Your’s  &cra 

Septr.  10th.  [1759] 

After  I  had  wrote  you  the  foregoing  in  order  to  send  you  by  this 
Conveyance  in  a  Boat  of  Smith  &  Nutts,  Capt  Talbert  came  up  & 
delivered  me  your  Lre  of  the  5th.  Instant  wherein  I  notice  the  Pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Mr  Toblers  last  Beaver  (/C99.4/  your  money)  with 
which  you  are  debited  together  with  the  ^63.15.2.  Mr  Dowdy  paid 
you  for  my  Account  against  a  Credit  now  given  you  of  ^  10.2.6 
amount  of  the  Articles  that  Talbert  now  brings  me.  As  to  the  red 
Lead  instead  of  Vermillion  I’me  sorry  you  was  at  the  trouble  of 
Sending  it,  because  a  good  Quantity  of  that  Article  now  by  me,  and 
the  Vermillion  was  intended  for  some  particular  Work  on  the  Boat’s 
Quarters  &cra  however  this  disappointment  is  not  very  material,  as 
\’^ermillion  has  been  brought  in  here  since  I  wrote  you  I  have  nothing 
(that  I  can  recollect)  at  present  to  add  than  that  I  am  Sir 
Your  very  humble  Servant 
T  Rasberry 

Messieurs  Smith  &  Nutt  Savannah  Georgia  Septr.  loth.  1759 

Gentlemen  I  received  your  Letter  of  the  30th  Ulto  enclosing  one 
to  Messrs.  Clarmont  &  Linwood  of  London  to  go  in  the  Briga  Ellis 
Capt.  Howard  for  that  City.  Said  Letter  has  been  carefully  deliver’d 
and  the  Vessel  only  waits  a  favourable  Spurt  of  Wind  to  go  over  our 
Bar.  I’me  sorry  I’me  obliged  to  return  you  by  this  conveyance  the  2 
Cases  of  Spices  you  sent  me  some  time  agoe;  the  Gentlemen  you  in¬ 
tended  them  for  I’me  afraid  are  gone  to  a  Place  where  theirs  little 
Demand  for  those  Articles,  else  they’d  have  readily  accepted  of  them 
when  offered  and  a  very  Small  Quantity  of  those  Spices  is  sufficient 
for  our  consumption  here  else  should  have  thought  it  best  not  to  have 
returned  ’em 

I  have  made  bold  to  trouble  you  with  three  Letters  for  England 
(here  enclosed)  which  1  must  beg  you  to  put  on  Board  the  Anda- 
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lusia,  Bradshaw,  whom  I  expect  may  be  the  first  sailing  Vessel  from 
your  Port  for  Europe  and  am  Gentlemen 

Yours  &cra 

Revd  Mr  Bolzius  Savannah  Septemr  iith.  1759 

Mr  Fieri  delivered  me  your  favour  of  the  7th  Instant  together  with 
the  news  Papers  sent  you  of  Mr  Russells  and  am  sorry  that  the  mis¬ 
take  in  the  revd.  Mr  Rabenhorst’s  Account  occurred  the  reason  of 
which  was  thus  -  Mr.  Fieri  having  acquainted  me  with  the  Time 
of  his  setting  off  I  immediately  made  out  the  Account  enclosed  you, 
intending  when  he  called  on  me  in  the  afternoon  to  have  paid  him 
the  Ballance  charged  in  said  Account,  and  accordingly  I  sealed  the 
Letter  before  his  return;  when  he  came  to  me  again  for  the  Letter, 
the  Tide  being  then  sometime  before  ready  for  his  going  away,  oc¬ 
casioned  him  to  be  in  a  good  deal  of  Hurry  and  by  that  means  the 
Money  was  forgot  to  be  paid  him  which  has  now  been  done  and  I 
hop>e  this  (undesigned)  Error  will  be  readily  excused  by  Mr  Raben- 
horst.  Doctor  Johnson  (or  rather  Johnson  &  Wylly)  has  been  paid 
for  the  Negroe,  as  by  their  Receipt  here  enclosed  you.  My  Subsi- 
quent  Order  for  sundry  Articles  (omitted)  is  gone  hence  among 
which  Sugar  Candy  is  noticed,  but  in  Case  it  should  not  arrive 
before  you  are  out  of  this  Article  a  small  Quantity  that  may  Suffice 
until  that  comes  to  hand  can  be  procured.  I  make  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  complying  with  my  request  in  regard  to  your  news  Papers 
and  remain  dr  Reverend  Sir! 

Your  most  obedient  &  humble  Servant 
T  rasberry 

Mr  William  Elliott  Savannah  Sept  14.  1759 

Sir  Your  Negro  Cato  brings  you  agreeable  to  your  order  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  date  2  doz  extraordinary  rice  hooks  at  8/  per  doz  &  50  Gun 
Flints  bought  of  Graham’s  &  Mossman 

Your  Negro  being  very  impatient  to  be  gone  permitts  me  only  to 
tell  you  that  whatever  your  overseer  may  want  for  the  Future  I  shall 
very  readily  (if  I  may  not  have  those  articles  myself)  procure  them 
if  to  be  had  in  this  Town  so  that  you’l  please  to  direct  Mr  H 
Hueguenin  to  me  for  what  ever  he  may  have  occasion  for  which  shall 
be  supplyed  on  the  most  reasonable  Terms 
By  Sir 

Your  most  Obed. 

TR 

Joseph  ButLer  Esqr. 

You  have  herein  enclosed  an  Account  of  what  Miss  Polly  has  now 
had  from  me  as  well  as  what  I  have  answer’d  for  at  other  Houses 
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amounting  in  the  whole  to  ^2 1.9.6 '/a  Sterling  which  tho  greatily 
exceeds  the  Sum  you  order’d  I  hope  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  you 
especially  as  Miss  Polly  tells  me  that  you  would  have  enlarged  the 
order  If  she  had  thought  there  would  have  been  occasion  for  it 
I  am  likewise  acquainted  that  you  propose  to  send  your  Boat 
round  here  very  shortly  for  Negro  Cloth  &cra.  and  tho’  my  white 
Plains  for  this  ^ason  are  not  yet  arrived  I  have  a  sufficient  Quantity 
(of  whats  ver\'  good)  for  your  Purpose  and  only  waits  your  Com¬ 
mands  being,  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

Messrs  Smith  &  Nutt 

Gentle.men  I  am  informed  that  the  Brig  Ellis  Capt  Howard  of  this 
Port  who  sail’d  hence  a  short  Time  agoe  is  put  into  Charles  Town 
in  Distress  &  that  its  apprehended  She  will  not  be  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  her  Voyage  for  London.  This  Vessel  carries  the  Originals  of 
the  three  London  Lres  which  I  enclosed  you  the  loth  Ulto.  to  go 
on  board  the  Andalusia,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  Ellis  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  on  her  Voyage  both  originals  &  Copies  of  my  Letters  will  go 
together  in  the  Andelusia  as  she’s  the  only  V  essel  I  hear  off  at  present 
for  Europe.  I  must  therefore  beg  the  favour  of  you  Gentlemen  to 
prevent  Capt  Bradshaw’s  taking  both  sets  of  these  Letters  with  him 
and  in  Case  the  Ellis  does  not  proceed  to  receive  my  Letters  again 
from  Capt  Howard  &  forward  them  by  any  other  Conveyances  than 
Bradshaw,  in  which  youl  greatly  oblige 

yours  &cra 

NT?  the  Letters  are  one  to  VV  Thomson  London,  one  to  S  Lloyd 
E.sqr  do,  one  to  D  R  &  Loyd  Bristol  and  the  2  first  contain  Sundry 
Bills  Ex.  of  which  I  have  but  scanty  Setts 

Thos  Ras 

Mr  Isaac  Brabant  Savannah  the  4th.  Oct.  1759 

Sir  I  have  sent  you  per  the  Bearer  Richards  agreeable  to  your  Letter 
of  the  2d  Instant 

I  ps.  midling  white  Plains  113  yards  cost  11 '/id  ^  5.5.1114 
Advance  50  per  Ct  z.iz.iiYz 

7.18.10-K 

I  oz  blue  Silk 

6  Scains  blue  mohair 

Paid  MoreL  for  18  blue  Coat  Buttons  1/6 

3 14  doz  breast - 

You’l  Please  to  Notice  that  I  dont  absolutely  charge  your  Account 
with  the  PLains  untill  I  receive  your  Directions  for  so  doing  because 
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I  dont  know  whether  they  may  suit  you  as  they  are  not  of  the  first 
Quality  but  the  best  we  have  at  present.  If  you  sell  them  for  our  Ac¬ 
count  we  think  they  may  be  worth  2od.  Sterling  per  yard  to  cut  for 
all  coarse  Woollens  comes  out  excessive  dear  but  however  you  know 
we  shall  be  content  whether  you  take  them  yourself  or  sell  them 
under  that  Price  for  us 

The  ps.  damask  you  mention  cost  45/  2  Gowns  which  is  to  you 
with  50  per  Ct.  Advance  33/9  per  Gown  but  according  to  our 
retail  Price  is  36/ 

Mr  Russell  has  received  the  Things  sent  per  Richard  and  I  notice 
what  you  sav  about  the  Dr  Skins  and  remain  &ca 

T.  R 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Octor.  loth.  1759 

Sr.  You’l  find  enclosed  four  Letters  for  Europe  Viz  two  for  Mr 
Thomson  &  2  for  Mess  D.  Reeve  &  Lloyd  at  Bristol  which  are  Copies 
&  you’l  please  to  forward  them  by  2  Conveyances  -  the  Originals 
of  these  went  hence  in  the  Brig  Ellis  Capt  Howard  who  lately  put 
into  Charles  Town  &  Cannot  proceed  on  her  Voyage,  as  Erne  In¬ 
formed,  therefore  Capt  Howard  will  undoubtedly  put  his  Letters  on 
board  some  other  Vessel,  &  its  probable  it  may  be  on  one  of  the  shijJs 
the  enclosed  may  go  in  unless  prevented.  I  must  therefore  beg  of 
you  to  enquire  of  Capt  Howard  the  opportunity  he  intends  to  for¬ 
ward  his  London  Letters  &  take  care  that  neither  of  the  enclosed 
goes  in  that  Vessell,  my  Letters  on  board  him  I  believe  are  done  up 
in  his  owners  Pacquet  therefore  cannot  be  come  at.  We  hear  theres 
a  Prize  brought  into  your  port  lately  Should  there  be  any  tolerable 
.Muscavado  Sugars  on  board  her  and  they  may  sell  low  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  purchase  me  one  hogshead  for  which  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  speedily'  to  reimburse  you  and  I  must  beg  you  to  send  per 
next  opportunity  a  small  keg  of  white  Lead  in  oyl  1  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

Andrew  Aiton  &  Co  Glasgow 

per  the  Brig  Spry'  -  Lyford  -  Bristol 
Invoice  reed  May  7th  1761 
Savannah  Georgia  November  ist.  1759 
Gentn.  I  have  received  your  Letter  of  the  13th  May  last  covering 
Invoice  of  sundry’  Goods  shipt  me  by  the  Nancy  John  Morrison  Com¬ 
mander  amounting  to  103.3.3  Sterling  yvhich  are  come  safe  to  hand 
and  in  good  Order,  ^'ou  did  very  right  in  omitting  the  Bays  as  they 
are  so  greatly  advanced  in  price  with  you,  and  as  to  your  sending 
Callimanco  instead  of  damask  Shoes  it  yvill  be  no  manner  of  detri¬ 
ment,  both  being  equally  saleable.  Ime  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
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Directions  in  regard  to  washing  the  Gauze,  which  Manner  is  reason¬ 
ably  the  best,  and  appears  to  be  little  known  here  at  present.  I  shall 
shortly  want  a  Supply  of  several  of  the  Articles  now  come  to  hand, 
and  am  also  willing  to  make  Trval  of  some  others  that  you  are  pleased 
to  recommend,  and  must  therefore  beg  you  to  send  me  the  rollow- 
ing  under  Insurance,  and  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  so  as  to  come 
out  in  the  two  first  Vessel’s  from  your  f*ort  for  Charles  Town  So. 
Carolina  Vizt 

30  ps.  ^th  Linnen  Check  at  or  under  7d.  per  yard,  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  it 

18  ps.  7/8  linnen  ditto  sorted  from  pd  to  lod  per  yard 
18  ps.  yard  wide  ditto  do  from  lod  to  i2d.  per  yard 
40  doz.  blue  &  white  linnen  Handkerchiefs  at  6/7  per  doz. 

24  doz.  ditto  at  8/4  per  doz 

18  doz.  ditto  at  10/  or  10/6  per  doz 

9  doz.  ditto  at  12/  or  12/6  per  doz 

9  doz.  ditto  at  14s/.  per  doz. 

6  ps.  striped  Holland  about  10 Via  per  yard 

6  ps.  do  i2d  per  do. 

6  ps.  do  i4d  p>er  do. 

let  the  above  striped  Hollands  be  chiefly  broad  blue  Stripes  and  a 
few  peices  with  red  and  blue  Stripes  mixed 
6  ps.  furniture  Check  about  i2d.  per  yard 
6  ps  do  about  i4d.  per  do 

please  to  be  observe  that  none  of  these  furniture  Checks  must  have 
any  Woosted  in  them,  but  let  them  be  intirely  linnen,  for  as  they  arc 
principally  intended  for  Curtains  the  woosted  part  of  ’em  are  liable 
to  be  eaten  by  the  Moth  in  these  hot  Climates  the  major  part  of  the 
Year,  and  I  shoud  be  glad  to  have  them  chiefly  with  broad  blue 
single  Stripes  or  Souarcs,  but  a  few  peices  with  red  or  crimson  and 
please  to  let  the  Colours  be  very  bright. 

8  ps.  figuret  Nett  at  iid.  per  yard 

2  ps.  plain  Lawn  at  2s.  per  yd 

2  ps.  do  at  2/6  per  do.  rsame  as  the  last 

2  ps.  flowered  Lawn  at  4/  per  do. 

2  ps.  do  at  5/  per  do.  J 

i  doz  white  Lawn  Handkerchiefs  with  plain  Borders  about  10/  per  doz 
I  doz  ditto  about  20s.  per  do. 

I  doz  do  about  35s.  per  do. 

I  doz  do  flowered  Borders  about  12s.  per  doz 

I  doz  do  about  40/  pier  do 

I  doz  do  spotted  Borders  abt.  20/  or  25/  p>er  do. 
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6  gauze  Aprons  with  flowered  Borders  abt  4/6  each 
6  ditto  7s.  each 

6  ditto  los.  ea. 

As  these  last  mentioned  Articles  of  Handkerchiefs  and  Aprons  are 
chiefly  intended  by  Way  of  Sample  I  shou’d  be  glad  to  have  as  great 
a  Variety  of  Patterns  sent  me  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Smallness 
of  the  Order,  and  in  this  Case  youT  please  to  observe  that  notwith¬ 
standing  I  have  placed  the  Prices  to  these  Articles,  yet  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  shou’d  absolutely  confine  yourself  to  them  but  come  as  near 
them  as  you  can. 

1 2  mens  hunting  Saddles  with  Bridles  about  1 6s.  each 
6  dittos  do  22s.  each 

6  dittos  do  28s.  ea. 

You  have  here  enclosed  the  first  of  John  Martin  Bolzius’s  Bills 
on  Thomas  Broughton  in  my  Favour  dated  the  28th.  August  last  for 
forty  three  Pounds  sterling,  which  when  paid  youl  pass  to  mv  Credit 
&  the  remainder  of  the  ^tt  will  be  sent  you  as  Opportunities  offer 
from  Carolina  and  you  may  soon  expect  another  good  Draft  on 
London  for  £$o  Sterling  more.  You’l  please  to  mark  the  Packages 
TTR  and  consign  them  as  before  to  Messrs:  Smith  &  Nutt  in  Charles 
Town  to  whom  youl  please  to  send  the  Bill  Lading.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  I  am  &ca 

Thomas  Rasberiy^ 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  notice  that  was  only  6  pair  girls  leather 
Shoes  sent  instead  of  i  dozen,  please  to  send  also  also  18  ps.  or  about 
100  yds  of  striped  Lawn  at  13'^d  per  yard  same  as  the  last 

Josiah  Smith  Junr  Savannah  Nover.  5th.  1759 

Sir  1  have  both  vour  favours  of  the  i6th  and  25th  Ulto  with  the 
Sope,  Barley,  Candy  &  white  Lead  -  the  Cost  of  each  of  them  I  notice 
and  herein  enclose  you  in  your  paper  Currency  namely  one  of 
your  Treasurers  Certificates  of  £$0  &.  in  small  Bills  the  latter 
1  have  just  now  receiv’d  &  have  not  Time  to  look  over  it,  therefore 
if  any  Part  of  it  may  be  liable  to  Objection,  you’l  in  your  next  please 
to  notice  it.  I  observe  that  in  your  letter  of  the  25th  Ulto  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  loth.  Ulto.  where  the  white 
Leads  order’d  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  europian  Letters  I  put 
on  board  the  Ellis  Capt  Howard  (who  is  seems  will  be  condemn’d 
in  your  Port  as  unserviceable)  which  is  really  essential  for  me  to  know 
Copies  of  them  went  in  the  Andalusia  Capt.  Bradshaw  thro  the  Hands 
of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Nutt  and  I  am  doubtfull  whether  Capt  Howard 
might  not  have  put  his  Lres  on  board  that  Vessel  also,  which  were 
the  originals  I  must  beg  you  to  send  me 
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1  hogshead  Melosses 

2  Quarter  Casks  Rum 

&  the  following  Articles  if  readily  to  be  had 

1  Grapnal  abt.  6o  lb.  wt. 

25  fathom  4  Inch  Hawser 

2  bottles  Soy  or  East  India  Ketchup  &  2  bottles  Anchovies 
The  ;^24  your  Money  is  deliver’d  Capt  Drummond  in  a  seperate 

Racquet  to  this  directed  to  you  &  by  him  you  may  send  the  Goods 
Come  in  from  Bristol. 

P.S.  Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  I  have  had  an  opportunity  three 
more  of  the  within  mentioned  Certificates  for  each  which  you 
have  enclosed  &  makes  this  Present  Remittance  ^^224  your  money 
Please  to  forward  the  enclosed  Lre  to  Mr.  Lloy[dj  per  first  Convey¬ 
ance 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Nutt  Novr.  5th.  1759 

I  receiv’d  the  few’  Goods  from  Glasgow  w’hich  you  w'as  so  kind 
as  to  forward  me,  and  must  beg  you  to  send  away  the  2  enclosed 
Letters  per  2  seperate  Conveyances  for  that  Port  they  Contain  2 
bills  of  a  Draft  on  London,  and  must  I  apprehend  if  landed  in  some 
Parts  of  England  take  a  very  long  Tour  before  they  are  Paid  &  as  my 
remittances  to  Glasgow  must  always  be  of  this  Kind  (i.e.)  in  Bills 
on  London  I  w’as  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be  as  Suitable  to 
make  immediate  payments  there  for  what  things  I  may  hereafter 
receive  from  Glasgow.  I  forgot  to  mention  this  in  the  Lres  enclos’d 
but  its  probable  you  can  acquaint  me  whether  its  practicable  or  not. 

Peters,  has  promis’d  to  pay  me  Mr  John  Smith’s  Demand  on  him 
very  Shortly  I  am  Gent 

Josiah  Smith  Junr.  Savannah  Novr.  13th.  1759 

Sir  I  wrote  you  the  5th  Instant  per  Drummond  &  enclosed  you 
;f2  24  your  Money  which  I  hope  you’ve  receiv’d  &  plac’d  to  my 
Credit  I  have  now  delivered  the  Bearer  Adam  Crawdy  /19.13.9 
more  its  in  a  Seperate  Parcel,  to  you  directed  &  you’l  Pfease  to  en¬ 
quire  after  it  if  not  delivered  with  this. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you’d  please  to  send  me  3  Barrels  Tarr  2  Cags 
milk  Bisket  &  i  Cask  ship  Bread  &  I  am  Sir  your  most  humble 

[To  be  continued.] 
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MARRIAGE  RECORDS  OF  LIBERTY  COUNTY,  GEORGIA, 

1785-1895 
Part  II 

Abstracted  by  Bess  D.  Stanley* 

McCALL,  John  E.— Baker,  Margaret  (W).  8/20/1819;  8/25/1819. 
Sami.  Harville,  j.P.^ 

McCALL,  Jno.  E.— Wells,  Isabella  (S).  2/24/1844;  3/5/1844.  D. 
Zoucks,  J.P. 

McCALL,  John  E.— Wells,  Mary  G.  (S).  11/21/1868;  11/25/1868. 
John  E.  Sentell,  M.G. 

McCASSWFLL,  MackeKvain  Martin— Harrell,  Elisa.  2/2/1819. 
McCOLLOUGH,  Janies  S.— Quarterman,  Hannah  Eliza  (S).  3/5/1832; 

3/8/1832.  Robert  Quarterman,  M.G. 

McCOLLOUGH,  Laura  Y.— Quarterman,  John  W. 

McConnell,  Sarah  Ann— Howe,  Rev.  George. 

McCullough,  James— Fendly,  Eliza  (S).  6/16/1808;  7/7/1808. 
Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

McCullough,  John— Scarth,  Ann.  5/3/1801. 

McCullough,  Margaret— Dudley,  Oras. 

McCullough,  Mary— Stevens,  Samuel. 

McCOLLOUGH,  Mary  Elizabeth— Miller,  Joseph  N. 
McCRU.M.MFN,  Daniel— Currie,  Rachel  (S).  2/10/1816. 
McDonald,  Elizabeth— Dunham,  George  W. 

McDonald,  Isabella-Caldwell,  John. 

McDonald,  Jackson— Robinson,  Martha  (S).  3/4/1865;  3/5/1865. 
J.  N.  Tatam,  G.M. 

McEIATEN,  Moses  L— Jones,  Rachel  (S).  2/15/1858;  2/18/1858. 
S.  B.  Rustin,  J.P. 

McFAIL,  Eli— Harrell,  Harriet  (S).  7/1 1/1814;  7/12/1814.  E.  Currie, 
Jr.,  J.P. 

McFAIL,  Eli— Smart,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/10/1817;  2/13/1817.  Sami. 
Harville,  J.P. 

McFAIL,  Eli— Rogers,  Mary  (W).  1/6/1865;  i/i2/>865.  Benjamin 
Darsev’,  J.P. 

McFAIL,  Marv  E.— Martin,  John  G. 

McGILLIS,  Ellen  E.— Rustin,  Seaborn  B. 


♦Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Stanley  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

1.  The  abbreviations  used  in  these  abstracts  have  the  following  mean¬ 
ings:  C.  I.  C. — Clerk  of  Inferior  Court;  J.  I.  C. — Justice  of  Inferior  Court; 
J.  P. — Justice  of  Peace;  M.  G. — Minister  of  God  or  Gospel;  S. — Spinster; 
W.— Widow. 
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McGILLIS,  Tathy  Ann— Hendty,  George  Walter. 

McGOWEN,  Amarintha— Phelps,  James. 

McGOWEN,  Elizabeth— Patrick,  William  L. 

McGOWEN,  John— Middleton,  Sarah  (McIntosh  Co.)  (S).  1/4/1819. 
McGOWEN,  John  F.— Bradley,  Virginia  (S).  12/5/1851;  12/1 1/1851. 
D.  I.  Myrick,  M.G. 

McGOWEN,  Joseph— Norman,  Emily  (S).  11/29/1808;  12/1/1808. 
Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

McGOWEN,  Joseph  Francis— Baker,  Harriet  Rebecca  (S).  2/13/1826; 

2/15/1826.  Robt  Quarterman. 

McGOWEN,  S.  S.-Beaslev,  J.  E. 

McIntosh,  Ann-Ward,'  William. 

McIntosh,  Mar\— Fitzgarrald,  David. 

McIntosh,  Mary-Winston,  Revd  D.  M. 

McIntyre,  Elizabeth— Lawson,  William  C. 

McIV^ER,  Elizabeth  S.— King,  Dr.  Benjamen  B. 

McIVER,  Harriett— Spencer,  Samuel. 

McKINZIE,  John  (McIntosh  Co.)— Higgs,  Mariah  L.  (McIntosh  Co.) 

(S).  7/31/1858;  7/31/1858.  Allen  Owens,  J.P. 

McMICHAEL,  Wm  T.  (Butts  Co.)-Bradley,  Aliph  T.  (S). 

11/23/1859;  11/24  1859.  J*  Turner,  M.G. 

McQUAIG,  Mar\'  F.— Martin  A.  .Martin. 

MacTERRELL,  John— Ellis,  Lydia  (S).  12/1/1815;  12/3/1815.  Sam¬ 
uel  Harville,  J.P. 

McV'EIGH,  Isabel  Delila— O’Neal,  Jackson  W. 

McVEIGH,  James— Brewer,  Mary  (S).  4/1/1844;  4/2/1844.  John 
Shaw,  J.P. 

McVEIGH,  Mar\"— Buey,  John  J. 

MAHON,  Jane— Hunter,  Soloman. 

MALLARD,  Alice— Flemming,  Josiah  Law. 

MALLARD,  Cyrus  S.— Law,  Sarah  R.  (S).  4/17/1840;  4/23/1840. 
Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

MALLARD,  John  B.— Field,  Elvisa  P.  (S).  12/17/1839;  12/26/1839. 
Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

MALLARD,  Lazarus— Stevens,  Sarah  (W).  9/16/1807;  9/17/1807. 

Cvrus  Gildersleeve. 

MALLARD,  Lydia— Laing,  Robert. 

MALLARD,  \lary  Amarintha— Cassels,  Thomas  Q. 

MALLARD,  Sarah  H.-Fleming  J.  W. 

MALLARD,  Sarah  W.— Way,  Quarterman. 

MANLY,  Sarah— Coleman,  John. 

MANN,  Ann  Maria— Hines,  Lewis. 

MANN,  E.  M.-Martin,  E.  V. 
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MANN,  Harriett— Douse,  Samuel. 

MANN,  Harriet  A.— Goulden,  Wm  B. 

MANN,  Henrietta— Baker,  Samuel. 

MANN,  Thomas— Sleigh,  Harriet  (S).  7/14/1808;  7/14/1808.  Charles 
O.  Screven. 

MANN,  John  B.— Martin,  Elizabeth  (S).  8/1/1839;  8/1/1839.  Robt 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

MARA  (Mann),  Morgan— Peacock,  Ann  Elizabeth  (S).  11/2/1807; 
11/2/1807.  Chas.  Lang,  J.P. 

MARTIN,  Alexander— Baker,  Loretta  (S).  12/9/1809;  12/14/1809. 
Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

MARTIN,  Daniel  E.— Carter,  Sarah  (S).  i/i  1/1847;  1/14/1847.  E.  Q. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  E.  V\— Mann,  E.  M.  (S).  12/14/1867;  12/18/1867.  N.  P. 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  Elizabeth— Mann,  John  E. 

MARTIN,  J.  H.  (Decatur  Co.)-Winn,  S.  E.  (S).  8/6/1869; 

8/12/1869.  N.  P.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  James  E.— Miller,  Alary  (Bulloch  Co.)  (S).  12/5/1827; 

12/20/1827.  Robt  Quarterman,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  Jane  E.— Laing,  Angus  M. 

MARTIN,  John  G.— McFail,  Mar\^  E.  (S).  1/12/1852;  1/15/1852. 
E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  Joseph  J.— Swindle,  E.  E.  (S).  12/20/1869;  12/23/1869. 
W.  M.  Watts,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  Martin  A.— McQuaig,  Mary  F.  (S).  2/14/1860;  2/16/1860. 

J.  W.  Farmer,  M.G. 

MARTIN,  Miram-Hughes,  William. 

MARTIN,  Sarah— Fraser,  Simon. 

MARTIN,  Wm  G.— Bacon,  Eliza  S.  1/29/1833;  2/7/1833.  Robt 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

MATHEWS,  John— Moody,  Margaret  (S).  10/31/1821;  1 1/8/1821. 
Robert  Hendrv%  Jr.,  J.P. 

MAULDEN,  Andrew  F.— Green,  Rebecca  Jane  (S).  5/14/1845; 

5/15/1845.  D.  Zoucks,  J.P. 

MAULDEN,  Beda— Pinholster,  David. 

MAXWELL,  Audley— Stevens,  Mary  (S).  4/27/1790. 

MAXWELL,  Eliza— Fleming,  Wm  B. 

MAXWELL,  Marv'-Mitchell,  John. 

MAXWELL,  Susan  M.— Gumming,  Joseph. 

MELL,  Benjamin— Sumner,  Cynthia  (S).  2/18/1807;  2/18/1807.  C 
Gildersleeve. 
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MELL,  William  L.  (Bryan  Co.)— Jordan,  Ann  (Bry'an  Co.)  (S). 

2/13/1824;  12/18/1824.  W.  McWhir,  M.G. 

MESSEROW,  Henry— Goulding,  Ann  (W).  6/13/1790. 

METHEWS,  Cynthia— Smith,  Baxter,  Jr. 

MICHAEL,  Ann  E.— Andrews,  John  F. 

MIDDLETON,  Margaret  E.— Quarterman,  Robert. 

MIDDLETON,  Sarah— McGowan,  John. 

MIDDLERTON,  Williamina— Quarterman,  Robt  T. 

MIKELL,  Margaret  R.— Butler,  Jesse. 

MILLER,  David  A.— Fraser,  Margaret  R.  (W).  12/30/1830;  1/6/1831. 
Robt  Quarterman. 

MILLER,  E.  P.— Edwards,  Melissa  (S).  11/26/1868;  11/26/1868.  N.  P. 

Quarterman,  M.G. 

MILLER,  Elizabeth— Bacon,  Joseph. 

MILLER,  Hugh  A,— Scarth,  Elizabeth  (S).  2/22/1809;  3/2/1809. 
Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

MILLER,  Joseph  N.— McCollough,  Mar\'  Elizabeth  (S).  11/16/1859; 

11/23/1859.  Robert  Q.  Mallard. 

MILLER,  Mar\'— Martin,  James  E. 

MITCHELL,  John— Maxwell,  Mary  (widow  of  Josiah).  1/8/1790. 
MITCHELL,  John— Smith,  Sarah  Amanda  (S).  9/28/1822;  10/1/1822. 
Sami  Har\'ille. 

MOBLY,  James  (Effingham  Co.)— Peacock,  Elizabeth  (daughter  of 
Samuel  Peacock).  1/16/1832;  1/17/1832.  John  Shaw,  J.P. 

MOODY,  Benjamen— Perry,  Elizabeth.  1/10/1845;  1/12/1845.  R.  S. 
Wilson,  M.G. 

MOODY,  Margaret— Mathews,  John. 

MOODY,  Margaret— Sullivan,  Daniel  F. 

MOODY,  Rebecca— Howard,  Jacob. 

MOODY,  Temperance— Baxter,  John. 

MOODY,  Wm.— Barbour,  Fanny  (S).  1/26/1849;  2/20/1849.  Isaac 
Barber,  M.G. 

MORRISON,  Maiy^  E.— Simms,  Simeon. 

MOSELY,  Martin  (Tattnall  Co.)— ONeal,  Mary  Mariah.  2/16/1860; 

2/16/1860.  Albert  Mobley,  J.P. 

MYERS,  Ann  Eliza— Sullivan,  Daniel. 

MYERS,  Sussanah  S.— Quarterman,  John  S. 

MYRICK,  Rev.  Daniel  L— Andrews,  Maiy'^  A.  (S).  7/29/1850; 

8/1/1850.  1.  W.  Farmer,  M.G. 

NELMS,  Eliza  Ann— Goulding,  Peter  John. 

NEPHEW,  James— Gignilliat,  Mar\’  (S).  4/10/1787. 

NETTLES,  Lucretia— Booth,  James. 
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NI'W.MAN,  James— Dubberly,  Rebecca.  3/15/1835.  W.  G.  Robinson, 

JP. 

NEWMAN,  Shadrick— Overstreet,  Eliza.  3/15/1835.  W.  G.  Robinson, 

JP. 

NEWTON,  Barnett  B.— Smith,  Cornelia  I.  12/3/1867;  12/4/1867. 

W.  M.  Watts,  M.G. 

NORMAN,  Emily— McGowen,  Joseph. 

NORMAN,  John  C.— Palmer,  Laura  J.  (S).  2/27/1865;  2/28/1865. 
D.  L.  Buttolph,  M.G. 

NORMAN,  Joseph— Stacy,  Mary  (S).  3/25/1807;  3/26/1807. 
NORMAN,  Mary  A.— Beckett,  Isaac. 

NORMAN,  Rinchie— Quarterman,  Thomas. 

NORMAN,  Sarah— Quarterman,  Thomas. 

NORMAN,  Sarah  A.— Rahn,  Irwin  M. 

OBRIENT,  Ann— Street,  Henry  S. 

O’NEAL,  Jackson  W.— McV’eigh,  Isabell  Delila  (S).  7/9/1859; 

7/11/1859.  Albert  Moblv,  J.P. 

0’NE.\L,  .Slary  Mariah— Mosely,  Martin. 

ODUM,  William— Turner,  Jane  (S).  5/8/1806;  5/27/1806.  Samuel 
HaiA'ille,  J.P. 

OSGOOD,  Eliza— Quarterman,  Thomas. 

OSGOOD,  Esther— Sullivan,  Daniel, 

OSGOOD,  Mary— Bennett,  Mathew. 

OSTEAN,  Samuel— Dennis,  Ann  (S).  9/1/1785. 

OVT.RSTREET,  Eliza— Newman,  Shadrick. 

OWENS,  J.  M,— Chapman,  Rosena  C.  (S).  7/7/1849;  7/9/1849.  Wm 
H.  Parker,  M.G. 

PAGET,  James— Shepard,  Elizabeth  (S).  1/7/1824;  1/8/1824.  Lewis 
Hines,  J.P. 

PAISELY,  Mary  C.— Brasch,  Henry  L. 

PAL.MER,  Laura  J.— Norman,  John  C. 

PARKER,  Cuyler— Jones,  Jane.  5/11/1832;  5/14/1832.  Robt  Quarter- 
man,  .M.G. 

PARKER,  Elizabeth— Dregors,  Nahum. 

PARKER,  Georgia— Geoghahan,  Joshua  I. 

PARKER,  Hampton  C.— Baggs,  Catherine  (S).  2/14/1852;  2/19/1852. 
J.  W.  Farmer,  M.G. 

PARKER,  James— Hilton,  Mariah  (S).  2/17/1851;  2/17/1851.  S.  A. 
Fraser,  J.P. 

PARKER,  Jonathon— Currie,  Mary  (S).  11/8/1824;  ii/i  1/1824. 
Joshua  Sanford,  J.P. 

PARKER,  McPherson— Long,  Elizabeth.  11/4/1865;  11/9/1865.  Jere¬ 
miah  Baker,  M.G. 
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PARKER,  Mary— Perry,  Abiel. 

PARKER,  Murphy— Butler,  Ann  (S).  1/22/1838;  1/24/1838.  David 
Zoucks,  J.P. 

PARKER,  Richard  H.— Elowers,  Hannah  (S).  1/23/1824. 

PARKER,  Sarah  E.— Sapp,  John. 

PARKER,  Soloman— Baxter,  Harriet  (Tattnal  Co.)  (S).  1/9/1832; 
1/19/1832.  Jno.  H.  Smith,  J.P. 

PARKER,  Soloman  P.— Baxter,  Sarah  (S).  7/6/1868;  7/9/1868.  Wil¬ 
liam  Dubberly,  J.P. 

PARKER,  Wm.— Davis,  Elizabeth.  7/13/1825;  7/14/1825.  Joshua  San¬ 
ford,  J.P. 

PARSONS,  James— Lewis,  Eliza  (S).  4/2/1832;  4/5/1832.  Royal 
Washburn,  M.G. 

PARTEN  (Partell),  Elizabeth— Gruber,  John. 

PARTEN,  Peter— Higgs,  Fanny  Maria  (W).  6/12/1838;  6/14/1838. 
E.  H.  Bacon,  J.I.C. 

PATCH,  Nathaniel— Johnson,  Rebecca  (W).  12/23/1813;  12/27/1813. 
Wm  Fleming,  J.P. 

PATRICK,  William  L.-McGowen,  Elizabeth  (W).  6/16/1817; 

6/19/1817.  M.  Murphy. 

PEACOCK,  Ann  Elizabeth— Mara,  Morgan. 

PEACOCK,  Elizabeth— Mobley,  James. 

PEACOCK,  Elizabeth-Peacock,  William  III. 

PEACOCK,  Elizabeth— Quarterman,  Thomas. 

PEACOCK,  Isham— Hiers,  Elizabeth  (S).  1 1/1/1838;  11/4/1838.  Sim¬ 
on  Harrington,  J.P. 

PEACOCK,  Jean— Baker,  Richard  S. 

PEACOCK,  Mary— Peacock,  Thomas. 

PEACOCK,  Thomas— Peacock,  Mary.  1/18/1806. 

PEACOCK,  William  III— Peacock,  Elizabeth  (S).  3/7/1789. 
PIERSON  (Pearson),  Thomas— Ryals,  Eleanor  (or  Nelly)  (S). 
1 1/21/1808. 

PERKINS,  Jane— Smart,  John. 

PERRY,  Abiel— Parker,  Mary.  3/14/1837;  3/16/1837.  David  Zoucks, 

J.P. 

PERRY',  Eliza— Bennett,  James. 

PERRY,  Elizabeth— Moody,  Benjamen. 

PERRY,  G.  W.  McAllister-Linder,  Mary  (S).  12/19/1849; 

12/23/1849.  G.  A.  Goodson. 

PERRY,  Hetty— Philips,  Samuel. 

PERRY,  Isabel— Daniel,  Littleberry. 

PERRY,  Jane  E.— Curry,  David. 

PERRY,  John— Scarth,  ^her  (S).  1/14/1806. 
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PFRRY,  Samuel  M— Bradley,  Ann  E.  (S).  9/14/1847;  10/7/1847.  E. 
Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

PERRY,  Silas— Currie,  Margaret  (S).  1/12/1829;  1/22/1829.  Robert 
Quarterman. 

PHELPS,  James— McGowen,  Amarintha  (S).  3/1 1/1813. 

PHILIPS,  Samuel— Perry,  Hetty  (S).  8/2/1851;  8/3/1851.  E.  Q.  An¬ 
drews,  M.G. 

PHILIPS,  Stephen  W.— Purvis,  Margaret.  4/27/1869;  5/2/1869.  Jere¬ 
miah  Baker,  M.G. 

PIGOT,  Elizabeth— Scott,  Wm. 

PIGOTT,  Martha— Stogner,  Ezell. 

PINHOLSTER,  Amanda-Green,  William. 

PINHOLSTER,  David— Maulden,  Beda  (S).  4/27/1829;  4/29/1829. 
James  Laing,  J.P. 

PINHOLSTER,  Martha  D.-Smylie,  John. 

PONSHEER,  William-Chesher,  Martha  (S).  9/17/1821. 
PONSHEERE,  John— Cotton,  Mary  (W).  9/4/1790. 

POPPELL,  James  A.— Johnson,  Jane  A.  (S).  12/19/1852;  1/13/1853. 
Seth  Knight,  M.G. 

POPWE'.LL  (Poppell),  John— Dyas,  Sarah  (S).  4/3/1809. 

POPPELL,  Paul— Dyass,  Winifred  (S).  10/2/1815;  10/12/1815.  Sami 
Harville. 

POWELL,  James— Bulloch,  Ann  (W).  11/12/1810;  11/15/1810.  Cy 
Gildersleeve,  M.G. 

PREVAT,  Peter— Smart,  Naomia  (S).  2/18/1808. 

PRFA’^AT,  Sarah— Butler,  Hamilton. 

PRICE,  Ann— Terrell,  Fleming. 

PRICE,  George  W.— Flowers,  Lucy  Ann  (S).  7/5/1864;  2/23/1865. 

Z.  J.  Dasher,  J.P. 

PRICE,  Georgia  A.— Wells,  Evan. 

PRICE,  Lewis— Geiger,  Sarah  F.  (Br\'an  Co.)  (S).  12/20/1858; 

12/23/1858.  1.  Wheeler,  M.G. 

PRICE,  Marthaalias  Dregors— Ennis,  George  W. 

PRICE,  Oliver— Flowers,  Marv'  Jane  (S).  1/7/1859;  1/9/1859.  Albert 
Mobley,  J.P. 

PRICE,  Rhoda— Dregors,  Lemuel. 

PURVIS,  Margaret— Philips,  Stephen  W. 

PYNCHON,  Edward  E.— Lewis,  Sarah  Harriet  (S).  12/30/1829; 
12/31/1829.  Robt  Quarterman. 

QUARTERMAN,  Edward  Wm.— Way,  Adeline  (S).  12/12/1835; 

12/16/1835.  Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

QUARTERMAN,  Hannah  Eliza-McCullough,  S. 

QUARTERMAN,  Jane— Fleming,  John  Sidney. 
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QUARTERMAN,  John  W.— McCollough,  Laura  Y.  2/20/1864; 
2/21/1864.  Q-  Way. 

QUARTERMAN,  John  S.— .Myers,  Susannah  S.  (S).  2/17/1817; 
2/18/1817.  Murphy. 

QUARTERMAN,  Col.  Joseph— Stevens,  Harriet  E.  (S).  10/14/1830; 

10/21/1833.  Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

QUARTERMAN,  Rebecca— Quarterman,  Robert. 

QUARTERMAN,  Renchie-Elliott,  John. 

QUARTERMAN,  Robert— Quarterman,  Rebecca  (S).  8/I29/1807; 
9/1/1807.  Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

QUARTERMAN,  Robert— Middleton,  Margaret  E.  (McIntosh  Co.) 
(S).  2/27/1815. 

QUARTERMAN,  Robt  T.— Middleton,  Williamina  (S).  6/14/1836. 

Robt.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

QUARTERMAN,  Susan  V^.— Arthur,  John. 

QUARTERMAN,  Sussannah— Holmes,  Liberty’. 

QUARTERMAN,  Thomas— Osgood,  Eliza  (S).  2/2/1807;  2/5/1807. 
C.  Gildersleeve. 

QUARTERMAN,  Thomas— Peacock,  Elizabeth  (S).  1/9/1809; 

1/12/1809.  Cyrus  Gildersleeve,  M.G. 

QUARTERMAN,  Thomas— Norman,  Rinchie  (S).  3/29/1787. 
QU.ARTER.MAN,  Thomas— Norman,  Sarah  (W).  5/31/1828; 

6/5/1828.  Robt.  Quarterman. 

QU.'XRTERMAN,  \Vm  E.  W.— Eerguson,  Jane  Irene  (S).  1/22/1823; 
1/27/1823.  M.  Murphy. 

QUARTERMAN,  Wm'  E.  W.-Baker,  Lydia  Q.  (W).  4/6/1858; 
4/8/1858.  John  Winn,  M.G. 

RAHN,  Irwin  M.  (Savannah)— Norman,  Sarah  A.  (S).  9/11/1837; 

9/12/1837.  Robert  Quarterman,  M.G. 

RAWLS,  Marv’  M.-Baker,  John  McL. 

REDDISH,  Jane-Kirby,  Achibald  W. 

ROB.XRTS,  Jean— Kallender,  Doct.  Thomas  M. 

ROB.XRTS,  William— Griffin,  Ann  (S).  4/19/1810;  4/19/1810.  Wm 
McWhir,  .M.G. 

ROB.XRTS,  Wm.— Law,  Sarah  E.  (S).  3/8/1821;  3/8/1821.  John  Mc- 
X'ean,  .M.G. 

ROBESON,  John— Benton,  Catherine  (S).  1/19/1850;  1/31/1850.  Wm 
H.  Parker,  .M.G. 

ROBINSON,  Margaret  C.— Pennell,  John  W.  A. 

ROBINSON,  Martha— McDonald,  Jackson. 

ROBINSON,  Rose— Williams  Cephas  (both  are  colored). 

ROE,  Prederick  (McIntosh  Co.)— Young,  Margaret  R.  (McIntosh 
Co.)  12/28/1857;  1/4/1858.  E.  White,  M.G. 
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ROGERS,  Edmund— Terrell,  Ann  (S).  4/20/1824;  4/22/1824.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

ROGERS,  Mary— McFail,  EH. 

ROSE,  Nancy— Sylvester,  Asbury. 

ROWE,  F.  E.— Harison,  W.  H. 

ROWE,  Jones  A.— Somersall,  Margaret  (W).  7/10/1837;  7/16/1837. 

Sami  Oweing,  J.P. 

ROWE,  Susan  Ann— Deal,  John  W. 

RUIS,  Solomon— Butler,  Mary  E.  (S).  9/28/1867;  10/2/1867.  E.  Q. 
Andrews,  M.G. 

RUSHING,  Lydia— Evans,  William. 

RUSSELL,  Mary  A.  A.— Walthour,  George  W. 

RUSTIN,  Benj.  W.— Dregors,  Susan  C.  (S).  11/21/1845;  "/23/>845. 
R.  S.  Wilson,  M.G. 

RUSTIN,  Gilliam  E.— Alexander,  John  G. 

RUSTIN,  Julia-Stafford,  John  E. 

RUSTIN,  Sarah  I.-Stafford,  William  E. 

RUSTIN,  Seaborn  B.— McGillis,  Ellen  F.  (Bryan  G).)  (S). 

12/30/1853;  1/4/1854.  E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

RUSTIN,  William— Caswell,  Ellen  (W).  5/1/1860;  5/8/1860.  Wm 
M.  Watts,  M.G. 

RUSTIN,  Wm.— Withers,  Eunice  (S).  2/12/1821;  2/15/1821.  Robt 
Hendry,  Jr. 

RUSTON,  Wm.— Strother,  Susan  (S).  7/26/1838;  7/31/1838.  E.  Dan¬ 
iel,  J.P. 

RYALS,  Jordon  Sr.  (McIntosh  Co.)— Dreggors,  Elizabeth  (McIntosh 
Co.)  (S).  4/1/1858;  1/25/1859.  Allen  Owens,  J.P. 

RYALS,  Eleanor  (or  Nelly)— Pierson  (Pearson),  Thomas. 

SALTER,  John— Elders,  Ann  (W).  9/13/1823. 

SANDERS,  Jeremiah— Todd,  Margaret  M.  (McIntosh  Co.)  (S). 

3/15/1833;  3/17/1833.  Cassel  Raiford,  M.G. 

SANDIFORD,  James  Jun.— Smart,  Loanzo  (S).  9/4/1826;  9/28/1826. 
Robert  Quarterman,  M.G. 

SANDIFORD,  James  A.— Darsey,  Susan  (S).  5/22/1833;  5/23/1833. 
Cassel  Raiford,  M.G. 

SANDIFORD,  Mary  Esther— Law,  Joseph. 

SANDIFORD,  Susan-Bell,  Joseph  J. 

SANDIFORD,  Thomas— Baker,  Eliza  (S).  6/22/1821;  6/23/1821. 
Robt.  Henry,  Jr.,  J.P. 

SANFORD,  Margaret— Stafford,  Edward  B. 

SAPP,  John— Parker,  Sarah  E.  3/17/1868;  3/17/1868.  W.  T.  E.  Butler, 

M.G. 
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SCAFF,  C.  B.— Hylton,  Eglintine  (S).  1/20/1867;  1/30/1867.  Wm. 

T.  E.  Butler,  M.G. 

SCARTH,  Ann— McCullough,  John. 

SCARTH,  Elizabeth— Miller,  Hugh  A. 

SCARTH,  E„sther— Perr\%  John. 

SCOTT,  John— Dreddin,  Ann  (Brjan  Co.)  (S).  12/28/1815; 

1/11/1816.  Sami  Harvdlle,  J.P. 

SCOTT,  Sabera— Ham,  John. 

SCOTT,  Sarah— Willis,  Alexander. 

SCOTT,  Wm.— Pigot,  Elizabeth  (S).  10/21/1817. 

SHAVEl,  Dorcas— Andrews,  Joseph. 

SHAVE,  John— Winn,  .Margaret  (S).  4/10/1819;  4/15/1819.  Thos. 
Mallard,  J.I.C. 

SHA\T.,  Margaret— Harris,  Andrew  Jackson. 

SHAVE,  Mary- Shave,  William. 

SHAVE  (Shaw),  Mary  E.— Guest,  Josiah. 

SHAVE,  Marv'  M.— Eulton,  John  G. 

SHAVE,  Sarah— Butler,  Mathew. 

SHAVE,  Wm.— Shave,  Mary  (W).  9/20/1819;  9/23/1819.  John  Ful¬ 
ton,  J.P. 

SHAW,  G.  W.— Andrews,  N.  A.  (S).  1/6/1868;  1/7/1868.  W.  W. 
Zom,  J.P. 

SHAW,  Juliana— Keaton,  Lawson. 

SHAW,  Martin  (McIntosh  Co.)— Chauncey,  Elizabeth  (S).  9/9/1816; 

9/12/1816.  David  Baggs,  J.P. 

SHAW,  Sarah  A.— Easterling,  Joel. 

SHEPHARD,  Elizabeth— Padget,  James. 

SHEPARD,  Jane  R.-Harwell,  Rev.  T.  S.  L. 

SHEPHARD,  Josiah— Dregors,  Catherine  (daughter  of  John  Dregors, 
deceased)  (S).  7/28/1825. 

SHEPARD,  Thomas  1.— Way,  Serena  (S).  3/28/1831;  4/14/1831. 

Robt.  Quarterman. 

SHEPERD,  Martha— Dees,  Moses. 

SHEPPARD,  D.  B.  M.— Fraser,  Marion  C.  (S).  12/24/1853; 

12/28/1853.  Donald  Fraser,  M.G. 

SIKES,  Elizabeth  M.— Wells,  John  N. 

SIKES,  Mary  A.  J.— Lane,  Joseph  E. 

SI.MMONS,  Cenith— Bradley,  Newman. 

SIMMONS,  S.  A.-Blount,  J.  H. 

SIMMS,  Simeon-Morrison,  Mary  E.  (S).  7/3/1847;  7/25/1847.  John 
A.  Hendry,  J.P. 

SIMS,  Elizabeth— Jones,  James  B. 
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SIMS,  Jacob— Smart,  Loanzo  (W).  4/11/1825;  4/12/1825.  W.  M. 
Hendrv’,  J.P. 

SIMS,  Simeon  Alexander— Harris,  Clara.  11/9/1869;  11/10/1869.  Robt. 
N.  Andrews,  M.G. 

SINGLF.TOX,  VVm  I.— Knight,  Martha  (S).  1/13/1849;  1/17/1849. 

Tarlton  Knight,  M.G. 

SLEIGH,  Harriett— Mann,  Thomas. 

SMART,  Ann-Delk,  W.  S. 

SMART,  Elizabeth— McFail,  Eli. 

SMART,  John— Perkins,  Jane  (S).  3/5/1804. 

SMART,  Lawrana— Wamall,  Asa. 

S.M.\RT,  Loanzo— Sims,  Jacob. 

SMART,  Loanzo— Sandiford,  James,  Jun. 

SMART,  Naomi— Darsev,  William  Baillie. 

SMART,  Naomia— Prevat,  Peter. 

SMART,  Nathan— Wamall,  Elizabeth  (S).  11/16/1818;  11/16/1818. 
Sami  Harville,  J.P. 

S.MART,  Seth— Hennessy,  Elizabeth  (S).  8/10/1812;  8/13/1812. 
James  Smith,  J.l.C. 

SMITH,  Adolphus  J.— Stanley,  Amanda.  1/20/1868;  1/20/1868.  John 
E.  Sentell,  M.G. 

SMITH,  Baxter  Jr.— Mathews,  Cynthia  (W).  12/31/1817;  1/15/1818. 

Nathaniel  Milton,  M.G. 

SMITH,  Celia— Tanner,  John. 

SMITH,  Cornelia  I.— Newton,  Barnett  B. 

SMITH,  Daniel  A.— Alridge,  Mary.  9/7/1886;  9/9/1886.  J.  Slowman 
Ashmore,  M.G. 

SMITH,  Elisha— Butler,  Louisa  (S).  9/4/1846;  10/28/1846.  R.  Q.  An¬ 
drews,  M.G. 

SMITH,  Elisha— Andrews,  Mar\'  (S).  8/29/1828;  8/29/1828.  Joshua 
Sanford,  J.P. 

SMITH,  Elizabeth  W.— Dunwoody,  James. 

SMITH,  General  Washington— Wiggins,  Laney  (S).  6/24/1818; 

7/5/1818.  Samuel  Harvdlle,  J.P. 

SMITH,  James— Flowers,  Mary  (S).  4/7/1823. 

SMITH,  James  M.— Baggs,  Mary  L.  (S).  12/9/1847;  12/16/1847. 
H.  F.  Horn,  J.P. 

SMITH,  John— Frver,  Anna  (S).  5/29/1810;  6/7/1810.  John  Stacy, 
J.P. 

SMITH,  Lavinia— Hyers,  George  A. 

SMITH,  Matilda— Long,  Robert. 

SMITH,  Patsey— Clyatt,  Joseph. 

SMITH,  Sarah  Amanda— Mitchell,  John. 
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SMITH,  Wm  B.— Hodges,  Mary  A.  (S).  12/8/1837;  12/21/1837. 
Knock  Daniel,  J.I.C. 

SMYLIE,  Archibald— Dregors,  Sarah  (S).  2/9/1828;  2/14/1828.  Robt 
Hendry,  Jr.,  J.I.C. 

SMYLIE,  James— Fraser,  Sarah  (W).  3/23/1814;  3/26/1814.  Samuel 
Harville,  J.P. 

SMYLIE,  John  A.— Pinholster,  Martha  D.  (S).  2/4/1851;  2/6/1851. 

Benjamin  Darsey,  J.P. 

SMYLIE,  Margaret— Allen,  Benjamen. 

SOMARSALL,  John— Lawson,  Elizabeth  (W).  10/8/1814. 
SOMERSALL,  Margaret— Rowe,  Jones  A. 

SOMERSALL,  Stafford— Avent,  Ann  (W).  4/6/1789. 

SOULEGREE,  Marv  — Austen,  Joseph. 

SOUTHWELL,  Thomas  (Tattnall  Co.)— Whittington,  Nancy  K. 

8/4/1828;  8/7/1828.  Sami  Harville,  J.P. 

SPENCER,  Ann— Baker,  Hepworth. 

SPENCER,  J.  Q.— Way,  S.  A.  (S).  5/13/1867;  5/14/1867.  N.  P. 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

SPENCER,  Harriet  M.— Stacy,  Dr.  Robt.  Q. 

SPENCER,  Samuel— Mclvcr,  Harriett  (S).  8/29/1836;  9/1/1836.  Jo- 
siah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

SPENCER,  Wm.— Bacon,  .Marv\  5/31/1819. 

SPENCER,  Wm.— Stacy,  Mar^"  B.  (W).  12/15/1832;  12/17/1832. 
Robt.  Quarterman. 

SPENCER,  William— Wilson,  Sarah  S.  (W).  7/22/1822;  7/23/1822. 

Murdock  Murphy,  M.G. 

STACY,  Eliza- Way,  John  N. 

STACY,  Ezra— Winn,  Sarah  Ann  (S).  12/30/1830;  1/4/1831.  Robt 
Quarterman. 

STACY,  John  W.— Bacon,  Mary  (S)  1/22/1825;  1/27/1825.  Robt. 
Quarterman. 

STACY,  Mary— Norman,  Joseph. 

STACY,  Mar)"  B.— Spencer,  Wm. 

STACY,  Milton  Elbert— Andrews,  Ann  Elizabeth  (S).  12/29/1846; 
12/31/1846.  R.  Q.  Andrews,  J.P. 

STACY,  Robert— Wood,  Sarah  (S).  4/10/1809;  4/13/1809.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve. 

STAGS',  Dr.  Robt.  Q.— Spencer,  Harriet  M.  (S).  12/20/185?; 

12/21/1859.  James  Stacy,  M.G. 

STAGS',  V.  F.— Ashmore,  John  L. 

STAFFORD,  Edward  B.  (of  S.  C.)-Sanford,  Margaret  (S). 
7/15/1823;  7/17/1823.  Robert  Hendry,  Jr.,  J.P. 
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STAFFORD,  John  E.— Rustin,  Julia  (S).  3/20/1855;  3/22/1855.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Darsev,  J.P. 

STAFFORD,  William  E.— Rustin,  Sarah  I.  (S).  2/19/1850;  2/20/1850. 
John  A.  Hendry,  J.P. 

STANDFIELD,  Paul— Booth,  Louisa  (S).  3/12/1832;  3/15/32.  R. 
McDonald,  J.P. 

STANLEY,  Amanda— Smith,  Adolphus  J. 

STARKE,  John  (Thomas  Co.)— Kotman,  Sarah  W  (S).  5/12/1859; 
5/18/1859.  D.  L.  Buttolph,  M.G. 

STFBBINS,  Jno.  S.  (McIntosh  Co.)— Trask,  Catherine  A.  (S). 

10/12/1869;  10/13/1869.  N.  P.  Quarterman,  M.G. 

STEPHENS,  Flora  M.-Stubbs,  M.  F. 

STETSON,  David— Jenney,  Esther  (Fairhaven,  Mass.)  (S). 

ii/ig/1832;  1 1 /22/1832.  John  C.  Carter,  M.G. 

STETSON,  Eliza- Cay,  Raymond. 

STFAT.NS,  Elizabeth- Burnley,  Samuel. 

STEYENS,  Harriet  E.— Quarterman,  Col.  Joseph. 

STFAT.NS,  John  L.— Lodge,  Sarah  B.  (S).  2/11/1836;  2/18/1836. 
C.  C.  Jones,  W.G. 

STFATNS,  Marv-Maxwell,  Audley. 

STFAT.NS,  Oliver— Winn,  Eliza  (S).  2/25/1806. 

STEXTNS,  Samuel— McCullough,  Mary  (W).  3/15/1810;  3/21/1810. 

Cvnis  Gildersleeve. 

STEXTNS,  Sarah— Mallard,  Lazarus. 

STFAT.NS,  XX’ill is— Hodges,  Mar\-  (XV).  3/14/1831;  3/27/1835.  Jacob 
Howard,  J.P. 

STFXV'.XRT,  Christian— Coleman,  John. 

STEXV-ART,  Daniel  McLaughlin— Eigelberger,  Eliza  Mar\'  (Glynn 
Co.)  (S).  12/29/1823;  1/1/1824.  Asbury  Morgan,  M.G. 
STF.XV.XRT,  Daniel  M.— Bacon,  Eliza  Winn  (S).  10/2/1813; 

10/7/1813.  Chas  O.  Screven. 

STFXVART,  John  Jr.— Carter,  Hepworth  (S).  8/1/1805. 

STOGNFR,  Ezell- Pigott,  Martha  (S).  11/17/1815;  11/24/1815. 
Sami  Harville,  J.P. 

STONE,  Henry- Johnson,  Priscilla  (Br\'an  Co,).  3/21/1817; 

3/30^1817.  Sami  Harville. 

STONE,  Sarah  E.  M.-Hendley,  XVm  XV. 

STONE,  Thomas  McL.— Jurdine,  Susannah  E.  (S).  6/30/1814. 
STREET,  Henry  L.— Clark,  Catherine  (S).  11/8/1836;  11/15/1836. 
XV.  G.  Robinson,  J.P. 

STREET,  Henry  S.— OBrient,  Ann  (S).  2/23/1852;  2/24/1852.  Wm 
W.  Dreggors,  J.P. 

STRICKLAND,  Cresey— Dregors,  Abraham. 
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STRICKLING,  Lucretia— Campbell,  Eli. 

STRICKLING,  Mary— Whittington,  William. 

STROTHER,  Susan— Ruston,  VVm. 

STTIUM,  Sarah— Wilkinson,  Willis. 

STUART,  James  A.— Warren,  Susan  (S).  5/22/1816;  5/23/1816.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

STUBBS,  M.  E.— Stephens,  Elora  M.  (S).  12/20/1869;  12/23/1869. 
W.  M.  Watts,  M.G. 

SULLIV'AN,  Daniel— Osgood,  Esther  (S),  5/27/1807;  5/28/1807.  Cy¬ 
rus  Gildersleeve. 

SULLIVAN,  Daniel  Erancis— Myers,  Ann  Eliza  (S).  5/16/1814; 

5/22/1814.  M.  Murphy,  M.G. 

SULLIV^AN,  Daniel  E.— Moody,  Margaret  (S).  11/15/1819. 
SULLIV’AN,  Rachel  R.— Gordon,  Samuel  S. 

SUM.MER,  Cynthia— Mell,  Benjamin. 

SURRENCY,  Allen  H.— Booth,  America  C.  (S).  9/28/1869; 

9/28/1869.  J.  R.  Curry,  J.P. 

SURRENCY,  Hannah— Johnson,  John. 

SURRENCY,  Jane-Zom,  James  D. 

SUTTON,  Ann— Baker,  Benj. 

SWEARINGAME,  Elanor-Campbell,  Eli. 

SWILLY,  Lucian— Terrell,  Josiah. 

SWILL Y,  Sarah— Hodges,  Archibold. 

SWINDLE,  E.  E.-Martin,  Joseph  J. 

SYKES,  John  B.— Zoucks,  Nancy  A.  (S).  4/14/1823;  4/16/1823.  Sami 
Harville,  J.I.C. 

SYLX’^ESTER,  Asburv— Rose,  Nancy  (W).  11/20/1827;  11/20/1827. 
Joshua  Sanford,  J.P. 

SYLVESTER,  Augustine— Willis,  Mary  (S).  2/26/1824;  2/26/1824. 
Sami  Harville,  J.I.C. 

TANNER,  John— Smith,  Celia  (S).  2/16/1814;  2/17/1814.  Sami  Har¬ 
ville,  J.P. 

TERRELL,  .Ann— Rogers,  Edmund. 

TERRELL,  Eleming- Price,  Ann  (S).  10/3/1842. 

TERRELL,  James  E.-Elowers,  Martha  C.  (S).  8/21/1867;  8/28/1867. 
John  R.  Curry,  J.P. 

TERRELL,  Josiah— Swilly,  Lucina  (S).  8/6/1814;  8/11/1814.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

TERRELL,  Leecy— Dees,  Arthur. 

TERRELL,  Mary  E.-Elowers,  David  H. 

THIESS,  Anna— Youngblood,  Abraham  A. 

THOMAS,  Absalom  (McIntosh  Co.)-Lowery,  Rebecca  (McIntosh 
Co.)  (S).  5/13/1816;  5/16/1816.  Eli  Campbell,  J.P. 
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THOMAS,  Samuel— Hamage,  Ellen  (S).  4/8/1841;  4/15/1841.  H.  F. 
Horn,  J.P. 

THOMAS,  William  D.— Lewis,  Syphrona.  11/9/1869;  ii/i  1/1869. 
Oliver  Price,  J.P. 

THORPE,  John  H.— Baker,  Emaline  (S).  1/13/1851;  1/30/1851.  F.  S. 
Winn,  M.G. 

TIMMONS,  Margaret— West,  William. 

TODD,  Margaret  .M.— Sanders,  Jeremiah. 

TODD,  Susan— Blocker,  Joseph. 

TRASK,  Catherine  A.— Stebbins,  Jno.  S. 

TUNING,  Eliza-Daniel,  Wiley. 

TURNER,  Jane-Odum,  William. 

TURNER,  John  W.— Daniel,  Georgia  A.  (S).  12/13/1852; 

12/14/1852.  E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

TURNER,  Nancy— Weathers,  George. 

UNDERWOOD,  W'm.— Dias,  Lucy  Pamela  (Tattnall  Co.)  (S). 

4^12/1828;  4/13/1828.  Simon  [?]ington,  J.P. 

VARNADOE,  Carrol  C.— Winn,  Mar\’  O.  (S).  1/4/1867;  1/19/1867. 
Buttolph,  M.G. 

\"ARNF.DOF,  Samuel  .McWhir— Law,  Caroline  (S).  12/13/1837. 

Josiah  S.  Law,  M.G. 

WALKER,  Mar\'-White,  William. 

WALTHOUR,  George  W.-Russell,  Mary  A.  A.  (Wayne  Co.)  (S). 
1/6/1823;  1/10/1823.  M.  Murphy. 

WARD,  William— Dr\er,  Eliza  (VV).  1/13/1810;  2/4/1810.  Clbas.  O. 
Screven. 

WARD,  William— McIntosh,  Ann  (S).  6/15/1813;  6/15/1813.  C.  O. 
Screven. 

WARNALL,  Asa— Smart,  Lawrana  (S).  4/23/1818;  5/1/1818.  M. 
Murphy. 

WARNALL,  Elizabeth— Smart,  Nathan. 

WARNELL,  James  S.— Bradley,  Marv'  S.  (S).  6/8/1868;  6/10/1868. 

John  E.  Sentell,  M.G. 

WARNALL,  Jane  L.— Girardeau,  John  E. 

WARNELL,  S.  L.-Giradeau,  1.  A. 

WARREN,  Mary-Willis,  Isaac. 

WARREN,  Susan— Stuart,  James  A. 

WATERS,  H.  I.-Bradley,  M.  C.  (S).  1/17/1870;  1/23/1870. 

WAY,  Adeline— Quarterman,  Edward  Wm. 

WAY,  Drusilla— Lewis,  Samuel. 

WAY,  John— Jones,  Rebecca  (S).  9/14/1807;  9/17/1807.  Cyrus  Gilder- 
sleeve. 
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WAY,  John  Jr.— Deloache,  Sarah  Ann.  8/2/1828;  8/19/1828.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

WAY,  John  N.— Stacy,  Eliza  (S).  1/6/1823;  1/7/1823.  M.  Murphy. 
WAY,  Mary  C.— Way,  Nathaniel  1. 

WAY,  Nathaniel  I.— Way,  Mary  C.  (S).  12/17/1846;  12/17/1846. 
Edwin  White,  M.G. 

WAY,  Nathaniel  I.— Way,  Sarah  I.  11/30/1850;  12/1/1850.  Edwin 
White,  M.G. 

WAY,  Quarterman— Mallard,  Sarah  W.  (S).  12/1/1828;  12/4/1828. 

Robert  Quarterman. 

WAY,  S.  A.— Spencer,  J.  Q. 

WAY,  Serena— Shephard,  Thomas  I. 

WAY,  Wm.  Norman— Baker,  Mary  W.  (W).  5/26/1808;  5/26/1808. 
Cyrus  Gildersleeve. 

WAY,  Wm  N.— Bacon,  Sarah  S.  (S).  11/17/1833;  11/21/1833.  Robt. 
Quarterman,  M.G. 

WAY,  William  I.— Harford,  Mary  E.  (S).  2/25/1828;  2/28/1828. 
Robt.  Quarterman. 

WEATHERS,  George— Turner,  Nancy  (S).  11/3/1834;  11/13/1834. 
David  Zoucks,  J.P. 

WELLS,  Evan— Price,  Georgia  A.  (S).  3/12/1851;  3/13/1851.  Isham 
Peacock,  J.P. 

WELLS,  Isabella-McCall,  Jno.  E. 

WELLS,  John  N.— Sikes,  Elizabeth  M.  (S).  11/10/1851;  11/12/1851. 
A.  Gordon,  M.G. 

WELLS,  Marv'  G.— McCall,  John  E. 

WELLS,  Matilda  Ann— Chase,  William. 

WELLS,  Nancy  E.— Brannin,  Daniel  J. 

WEST,  William— Timmons,  Margaret.  2/27/1802. 

WESTBERRY,  Martha-Winn,  John. 

WHEELER  (Wheler),  Robert  L— Bacon,  Catherine  P.  (S).  6/12/1806, 
WHEELER,  Sarah-Fennel,  Jno.  W.  A. 

VV'^HIDDON,  William— Jones,  Sarah  (W).  1/14/1836;  1/19/1836.  Wm 
Smith,  Jr.,  J.P.L.C. 

WILKINSON,  Willis-Strum,  Sarah  (W).  3/7/1818;  3/12/1818. 
Sami  Harville,  J.P, 

WILSON,  James— Bacon,  Sarah  (S),  2/28/1816;  2/8/1816.  M.  Mur¬ 
phy,  M.G. 

WILLIAMS,  Cephas  (colored)— R  o  b  i  n  s  o  n.  Rose  (colored). 

11/30/1867;  10/1/1867.  J.  R.  Curry,  J.P. 

WINN,  William  M,— Busby,  Annie  E.  (S).  12/13/1869;  12/22/1869. 

N.  P,  Quarterman,  M.G. 

WHITE.,  Charles— Cobb,  Mary  (S).  6/25/1785. 
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WHITE,  Harry  H.— Griner,  Sarah  M.  (S).  2/12/1851;  2/15/1851. 
John  Winn,  M.G. 

WHITE,  James  H.— Hodges,  Mary  J.  (S).  4/19/1869;  4/22/1869. 
John  R.  Curry,  J.P. 

WHITE,  Valeria— Yarbrough,  James  W. 

WHITE,  William  (of  St.  Croix,  Mariner)— Walker,  Mary  (S). 
2/25/1789. 

WHITHINGTON,  William-Strickling,  Mary  (S).  4/19/1815; 

4/20/1815.  Sami  Harv'ille,  J.P. 

WIGGINS,  Laney— Smith,  General  W. 

WILCOX,  Rebecca— Gunter,  Needham. 

WILKENSON,  Edward  (Chatham  Co.)-FenneI,  Caroline  E.  (S). 

2/24/1853;  2/24/1853.  Wm.  M.  Crumby,  M.G. 

WILIJAMS,  Cornelius  M.— Hinley,  Margaret  (W).  2/26/1816; 

3/4/1816.  James  Hutto. 

WILLIAMS,  Eliza— Darsev,  Benj. 

WILLIAMS,  Elizabeth— Dean,  Gideon  B. 

WILLIAMS,  Elizabeth  S.— Broughton,  Daniel  S. 

WILLIAMS,  Mary  L.-Hendr\',  John  A. 

WILLIAMS,  Susan— Dean,  Gideon  B. 

WILLIS,  Alexander— Scott,  Sarah  (S).  5/31/1813;  6/3/1813.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

WILLIS,  Isaac— Warren,  Mary  (W).  1/24/1819;  1/25/1819.  Sami 
Harville,  J.P. 

WILLIS,  Mary— Sylvester,  Augustine. 

WILSON,  Sarah  S.— Spencer,  William. 

WINN,  Eli7.a— Stevens,  Oliver. 

WINN,  John— Westberrv’,  Martha.  5/13/1790. 

WINN,  Georgia  B.— Gay,  John  D. 

WINN,  Margaret— Shave,  John. 

WIN^,  Mary  Eliza— Cassels,  Rev.  Samuel  1. 

WINN,  Mary  O.— Vamadoe,  Carrol  C. 

WINN,  Peter  Farley— Baker,  Mary  (S).  2/2/1807;  2/3/1807.  C.  Gild- 
ersleeve. 

WINN,  S.  E.-Martin,  J.  H. 

WINN,  Sarah  Ann— Stacy,  Ezra. 

WINSTON,  Revd.  D.  M.  (from  north)— McIntosh,  Mary  (S). 

2/4/1830.  Jos.  G.  Stiles,  M.G. 

WITHERS,  Eunice— Ruston,  William. 

WHITTINGTON,  Nancy  K.-Southwell,  Thomas. 

WILKINSON,  Elizabeth-Jones,  Bridget. 

WILKINSON,  Frances  C.-Gildersleeve,  Rev.  Cyrus. 

WILLY,  Eleanor— Johnston,  William. 
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WILSON,  Susan  E.— Flemming,  Thomas  W. 

WOOD,  Alexander— Branson,  Crete.  10/14/1794. 

WOOD,  Sarah— Stacy,  Robert. 

WOODS,  Martha— Harville,  Warren. 

WVXY,  Isabel— Gill,  Thomas. 

YARBROUGH,  James  W.— White,  Valeria  (S).  6/19/1868;  7/2/1868. 
A.  M.  Mclver,  J.P. 

YOUNG,  Margaret  R.— Roe,  Frederick. 

YOUNGBLOOD,  Abraham  A.— Thiess,  Anna  (S).  10/24/1883; 

10/24/1883.  J.  Sloeman  Ashmore,  M.G. 

ZORN,  James  D.— Surrencey,  Jane  (Tattnall  Co.)  (S).  12/28/1858; 

2/27/1859.  W.  W.  Rogers,  J.P. 

ZORN,  Mary  Ann— Anderson,  Thos.  W. 

ZORN,  William  T.— Dubberley,  Nancy  (S).  10/9/1852;  10/28/1852. 
Seth  Knight,  M.G. 

ZOUCKS,  David— Harville,  Celia  (S).  7/5/1827;  7/12/1827.  B.  G. 
Whittington,  J.P. 

ZOUCKS,  John  E.— Beasley,  Susan  L.  (W).  3/1/1854;  3/2/1854. 

E.  Q.  Andrews,  M.G. 

ZOUCKS,  Mary  A.— Easterling,  Hampton. 

ZOUCKS,  Nancy  Ann— Sykes,  John  B. 


WITH  SHERMAN  THROUGH  GEORGIA:  A  JOURNAL 

Edited  by  David  J.  de  Laubenfels* 

An  unusual  journal,  mostly  of  maps  made  during  the  “March 
Through  Georgia,”  has  been  brought  to  light  and  its  con¬ 
tents  examined.  The  unique  information  that  it  yields  about 
Georgia  and  the  invasion  of  1864  has  already  been  the  cause  of 
mild  excitement  among  the  few  interested  people  who  have  so 
far  had  the  opportunity  to  see  it.  The  journal  belongs  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  M.  W.  de  Laubenfels  of  Oregon  State  College. 


•Thanks  must  be  given  to  many  Georgians  who  gave  information  about 
the  area,  especially  Mrs.  R.  H.  Patterson,  Covington:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tucker, 
Shady  Dale;  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Resseau,  Sr.,  Eaton  ton.  The  author  is  indebted 
to  the  University  of  Georgia  General  Research  Fhind,  Dr.  G.  H.  Boyd,  Direc¬ 
tor,  for  support  to  defray  field  expenses.  Preparation  of  the  paper  was  car¬ 
ried  out  at  John  Hopkins  University  while  the  author  was  Isaiah  Bowman 
Post-doctoral  Fellow  in  Geography,  1955-56.  [David  J.  de  Laubenfels,  the 
author  of  this  article,  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and 
Geology,  University  of  Georgia. — Editor.] 


ROUTE  OF  CAPTAIN  RZIHA  AND  PLACES  HE  MENTIONED 
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When  Sherman  made  his  famous  trip  from  Atlanta  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  during  November  and  December,  his  army  was 
composed  of  several  corps,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Major  General  Jeff  G  Davis.'  To  this  corps  was  assigned  Captain 
John  Rziha,  as  Chief  Topographical  Engineer,  whose  duties  in¬ 
cluded  reconnoitering  roads  and  building  or  destroying  bridges.* 
Captain  Rziha  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1849  from 
Austria  where  he  received  his  topographical  training.  From  At¬ 
lanta  to  Milledgeville  General  Davis  and  Captain  Rziha  traveled 
close  to  General  Sherman.  From  Milledgeville  to  Louisville  the 
14th  corps  of  General  Davis  was  on  the  left  flank. 

The  journal  of  Captain  Rziha  covers  the  two  weeks  march  from 
Atlanta  to  Louisville  with  a  few  notes  concerning  the  movement 
to  Savannah.*  There  are  two  parts  to  the  journal.  The  first  is  a 
more  conventional  written  account  that  includes  the  first  two 
days  from  Atlanta  and  the  five  days  between  Milledgeville  and 
Louisville.  The  second,  and  most  interesting  part,  consists  of  de¬ 
tailed  sketch  maps  along  the  route  from  five  miles  west  of  Cov¬ 
ington  to  Milledgeville.  A  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  is  mapped, 
not  including  a  gap  of  six  miles  near  Eatonton  representing  one 
day’s  march.  It  rained  heavily  the  night  before  and  all  during  that 
day.^  The  maps  form  a  strip  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  show 
roads,  railroads,  houses,  camps,  and  even  hills  and  fields.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  significance  are  the  owner’s  names  which  are  supplied  for 
most  of  the  houses. 

During  the  summer  of  1955,  the  area  of  the  maps  was  revisited 
and  mapped  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  original.  This  recent  field 
work  has  been  the  basis  of  an  historical  geographic  study,  while  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  provided  the  opportunity  to  check  Captain 


1.  For  organization  of  the  army,  see  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
Written  by  Himself  (2  Tols.,  New  York,  1875),  II,  171-72.  A  detailed  map  of 
the  routes  that  Sherman's  forces  travelled  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

2.  See  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (128  vols.r  Washington,  1880-1901),  Ser. 
I,  Vol.  XLVII,  Pt.  II.  12. 

3.  For  a  general  account  of  this  movement,  see  Thomas  S.  Gray,  Jr.,  "The 
March  to  The  Sea,”  In  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XIV  (1930),  111-38;  T. 
Conn  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia  (Athens,  1953),  156-73. 

4.  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  164. 
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Rziha’s  maps  on  the  spot.®  It  can  be  said  without  reserve  that 
these  maps  are  exceedingly  accurate,  it  being  possible  to  find 
his  hills,  roads,  streams,  and  even  houses  exactly  where  he  mapped 
them  for  most  of  the  route.  Naturally,  during  a  period  of  91  years 
there  have  been  changes.  Woods  and  fields  of  today  have  little 
or  no  relationship  to  those  of  a  century  ago.  Roads  have  been 
abandoned  or  relocated,  but  the  old  roads  usually  can  still  be 
seen.  And  the  houses— here  was  something  of  a  surprise  that  re¬ 
quires  special  comment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Union  troops  burned  many  a  house, 
as  the  strong  comments  of  the  written  journal  itself  bear  witness, 
while  two  houses  are  listed  on  the  map  as  ruined  and  one  as  on  fire. 
Georgians  along  the  route  talk  of  many  “Sherman’s  sentinals,” 
lonely  chimneys  that  watch  over  the  spot  where  houses  used  to 
be.®  Yet,  the  evidence  of  the  maps  is  that  from  Covington  to 
Milledgeville,  a  great  many  houses,  perhaps  even  most  of  them, 
escaped  destruction.^  By  site  and  by  name,  it  was  piossible  along  the 
sixty  miles  of  route  to  locate  a  total  of  72  houses,  including  the 
three  which  were  in  ruins.  Among  these,  no  less  than  22  were 
still  there  in  1955  while  it  was  possible  to  establish  with  certainty 
that  nine  others  had  been  tom  down  or  had  burned  at  some  time 
since  the  War  Betw'een  the  States!  These  old  houses  included  one 
log  cabin  and  many  solidly  built  frame  houses  whose  foundations 
were  hewn  logs  fastened  with  wooden  pegs  and  with  cross  pieces 
resting  in  slots.  In  addition,  17  buildings  occupied  old  sites  and 
10  sites  with  the  buildings  now  gone  were  found.  For  these  27 
locations  it  was  not  possible  to  determine,  without  question,  if 
they  represented  buildings  that  surv'ived  the  War;  unquestionably 
at  least  some  do.  Eleven  building  locations  yielded  no  record. 

W’hen  one  thinks  of  the  vicisitudes  that  a  frame  house  must 
face  during  nearly  a  century,  it  is  worth  comment  that  one-third 
or  more  of  the  buildings  have  survived,  without  invoking  the 

5.  David  J.  de  Laubenfels,  “Where  Sherman  Passed  By,”  Oeographical 
Review,  XLVII  (1957),  381-95. 

6  “March  to  the  Sea.”  134. 

7.  No  historians  actually  say  that  most  of  the  houses  were  destroyed. 
Generally,  this  point  is  sidestepped  in  the  discussion  of  other  destruction 
which  was  widespread. 
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handiwork  of  irresponsible  soldiers.  Because  more  troops  followed 
after  Captain  Rziha  drew  his  maps,  buildings  he  showed  could 
have  been  burned  after  he  left.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  omitted  houses  that  had  been  destroyed.  His 
maps  are  as  detailed  as  to  include  not  only  houses,  but  bams 
and  other  structures,  and  a  number  of  mins  are  shown.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  people  along  the  route  did  not  tell  of  any  specific 
house  being  burned,  although  there  was  many  a  story  about  loot¬ 
ing  and  violence  and  plenty  of  information  about  houses  that 
survived.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  is  this:  thirty-one  houses,  we 
know,  survived  the  war,  three  did  not.  Another  thirty-eight  build¬ 
ings  we  are  not  certain  about,  although  there  are  strong  indications 
that  some  of  these  also  represent  survivals.  Apparently,  there 
were  many  houses  left  to  live  in  after  Sherman  passed  by,  even 
if  there  was  little  food.  Besides  houses,  nine  other  buildings  were 
identified,  making  a  total  of  eighty-one  buildings.  These  other 
buildings  included  mills,  churches,  a  school  and  a  tavern.  One  mill 
was  in  mins  in  1864  and  the  other  has  left  no  record.  The  seven 
other  buildings  survived  the  war  with  two  churches  and  the  tavern 
being  still  there.  At  the  end  of  this  article  is  an  annotated  list  of 
the  buildings  mapped  by  Captain  Rziha. 

The  material  that  follows  includes  a  transcription  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  parts  of  the  journal  and  a  discussion  of  the  information  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  maps.  The  wording  of  the  journal  has  been  copied 
without  change,  including  strange  spellings  which  reveal  that 
the  author  had  not  completely  mastered  the  English  language. 

^^Tuesday  -  November  i$th  1864  Burning  of  Atlanta 

^^i6th.  Past  Decatur  i  o’clock  crossed  RR  twice  close  to  Decatur  = 
6  miles;  passed  near  first  Camp  Snap  Finger  Creek;  Camp  at  Mr 
Brardley’s;  right  hand  from  Road,  Countr\’  broken,  little  settled, 
mostly  heavily  timbered;  first  Camp  17  Miles  from  Atlanta,  2  miles 
diside  of  Lithonya.  Arrived  at  Camp  at  past  5  o’clock 

**Nov.  I’jth  1864  at  Lithonya  R.R.  Crossing  Sight  RR  Cut  R.R. 
S.W.  43";  Lithonya  Right  and  left  Timber  north  of  Town  open  more 
so  than  south.  Pine  &  oak  R.R.  i  mile  S.W.  of  little  Rock  Mountain 
little  Rock  Mountain  about  200  feet  high  above  surrounding  Country, 
Little  Stone  Mount  S.E.  of  Lithonya  Right  hand  Mr.  Blanket  16  miles 
from  Decatur.  Country  very  broken  15  miles  from  Decatur  Honey 
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Creek  Harry  Smith  21  Miles  of  Decatur;  Scarp  (?)  About  Vi  mile 
West  of  Lit  bony  a,  Sandstone  formation  commences  Headquarters  at 
Afr.  Grey's  Rebel 

'^November  18  1864  31-K  to  our  Camp  from  Atlanta  5  Miles 
thiside  Covington.”  [Here  the  Journal  is  interrupted  for  six  days,  and 
maps  are  substituted  from  which  the  following  comments  are  de¬ 
rived.] 

(The  home  of  Reverend  Albert  Grey,  Methodist  minister,  is 
still  standing  on  the  west  side  of  Almon.  It  has  been  extensively 
remodeled). The  march  continued  eastward  along  the  road  which 
followed  the  rail  line.  Pontoon  bridges  were  built  across  the 
Yellow  River  near  where  the  railroad  bridge  and  a  grist  mill  had 
been  burned.  Captain  Rziha  passed  near  Oxford  and  its  college 
and  then  past  the  depot  ruins,  destroyed  earlier  by  raiders.  Here 
he  left  the  railroad  and  entered  (Covington.  (Tradition  has  it  that 
Covington  was  spared  damage  because  it  was  the  hometow’n  of 
a  classmate  of  Sherman.*)  The  march  continued  east  across  the 
Alcofauhachee  River  (now  known  as  the  Alcovy  River).  On 
the  east  slope.  General  Davis  and  General  Baird  of  the  third  di¬ 
vision  set  up  their  camps  and  General  Sherman  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  house  of  John  Harris  at  the  top  of  the  hill.*  (This 
house,  actually  occupied  by  the  overseer— John  Harris  lived  in 
town— is  still  there,  although  partly  remodeled.  The  old  road  can 
still  be  seen  crossing  the  front  yard  near  the  house.) 

November  ip,  1864,  Saturday:  The  army  now  left  the  Augusta 
road  and  took  the  road  southeast  toward  Milledgeville.  They 
crossed  slightly  rolling  country  until  they  came  to  Sandtown 
(renamed  Newborn  by  the  Post  Office  Department.)^®  This  vil¬ 
lage  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  buildings  including  a  tavern. 
(The  tavern  is  still  there,  although  no  longer  a  tavern.  General 
Sherman  is  said  to  have  made  his  headquarters  here  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  One  late  oldtimer  attracted 
considerable  attention  by  recounting  that  Sherman  spent  the  night 

8.  Covington  was  indeed  the  hometown  of  a  classmate.  See  Sherman, 
Memoirs,  II,  180. 

9.  Ibid.,  180-181. 

10.  The  experiences  of  a  resident  near  Sandtown  are  given  by  Dolly  Sum¬ 
ner  Lunt  (Mrs.  Thomas  Burge),  A  Woman’s  War-Time  Journal  (New  York, 
1918). 
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in  the  village  although  this  man  was  not  an  eyewitness  himself. 
If  Sherman  spent  the  night  in  as  many  places  as  is  claimed,  it 
would  have  taken  close  to  a  year  to  make  the  trip  to  Savannah!) 
Captain  Rziha  notes  the  land  being  very  sandy  around  Sandtown. 
(The  present  absence  of  this  sand  is  said  by  local  residents  to  be 
because  it  has  been  dug  up  and  used  in  various  ways).  South  of 
town  the  soil  becomes  “more  clays,”  and  the  route  now  approxi¬ 
mately  followed  a  ridge  or  drainage  divide.  Six  miles  beyond 
Sandtown,  General  Sherman  set  up  his  tent  village  headquarters 
for  the  night.  (This  location  is  in  a  field  just  north  of  the  hamlet 
of  Farrar.)  Captain  Poe  took  over  a  nearby  cabin."  About  half 
a  mile  beyond.  General  Davis  set  up  his  camp  south  of  the  house 
of  Samuel  Shrey  (Saye?). 

Sunday,  November  20th,  1864:  About  a  mile  beyond  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Davis  the  headquarters  of  General  Morgan 
of  the  second  division  in  the  house  of  James  H.  Green  was  passed. 
Another  mile  and  the  little  post  station  of  Shady  Dale  beside 
the  plantation  of  Squire  Whitfield  was  reached.  Southeast  of  here 
the  road  took  a  shortcut  across  a  deep  valley  and  then  back  along 
the  ridge.  A  Salem  Meetinghouse  church  was  passed.  (This 
church  became  the  Salem  school  and  now  is  reduced  to  a  tenant 
house.)  About  five  miles  west  of  E^tonton  General  Davis  set  up 
camp.  (One  man  told  how  his  father  showed  him  the  spot  near 
here  where  General  Sherman  camped  in  a  field  for  several  days.^^ 

Monday,  November  21,  1864:  This  day  was  omitted  from  the 
journal.  That  night  General  Davis  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Farley,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Eatonton 
and  about  six  miles  from  the  previous  camp.  (An  old  and  well- 
known  colored  man  told  how  he  was  a  slave  boy  at  this  house. 
The  mistress  hid  her  best  dresses  in  the  smokehouse  where  the 
soldiers  broke  in  looking  for  food.  They  tied  up  the  dresses  into 
bags  and  loaded  them  with  the  provisions  that  they  found.) 

November  22\  The  route  led  across  rough  and  much  wooded 

11.  Captain  Poe  or  Brevet  Colonel  Poe  was  the  Chief  engineer  for  Sherman. 

12.  Sherman  stayed  in  this  general  vicinity  only  one  day,  but  because  of 
the  rain  during  the  night  and  following  day,  some  units  did  not  break  camp 
until  the  22nd.  Sherman,  Mtmoirt,  II,  184;  Official  Records,  Ser.  I,  Vol. 
XLIV,  183. 
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country.  Near  a  branch  of  the  Little  River  (Murder  Creek),  Clop- 
ton’s  sawmill  was  passed.  I  he  mill  “used  to  be  Post  Office.”  From 
the  mill,  the  road  turned  south  and  then  across  Cedar  Creek. 
The  maps  become  sketchy.  A  mile  beyond  Cedar  Creek  the  Ma¬ 
con  Road  was  left  for  a  side  road  leading  across  a  branch  of 
that  river.  Then  south  again  through  woods  and  east  along  a 
now  abandoned  road.  At  this  point  General  Davis  stopped  for 
the  night  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Freeman,  located  on  a  command¬ 
ing  ridge.’® 

Noveinber  2^,  186^:  From  camp,  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Milledgeville,  the  road  ran  directly  toward  the  state  capital,  up 
and  down  hills  until  the  rapidly  drawn  maps  lead  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Emplacements  can  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  three  hills 
guarding  the  approach  to  Milledgeville  and  behind  them  another 
emplacement  along  the  road.  (Here  the  written  journal  begins 
again.) 

'^November  24,  1864  Milledgeville  Ga.  Thursday  This  day  1 
started  with  an  escort  of  74  men  of  mounted  Infantry  of  the  9th 
Illinois  V’.V’.  Regt.  in  advance,  with  orders  to  find  the  nearest  and 
best  road  to  Sandersville.  I  found  a  good  road  leading  straight  to 
Sandersville,  having  proceedet  about  16  miles,  I  returned  four  miles 
back  to  Hd.Qurs  of  ist  Division  Genl.  Carlin  commdg,  who  campt 
about  12  miles  from  Milledgeville  near  &  east  of  Town  Creek.  I  wuJd 
however  not  reach  Genl.  Davis  Hd.Qurs  who  was  still  at  Milledge¬ 
ville,  Ga  my  &  my  orderlie’s  horses  being  badly  fatiguet.  I  stopt  at 
a  farm  house  4  miles  east  of  the  Capital  City  of  Ga.  having  met  Captain 
and  Aid  de  Camp  Squires  to  whom  I  reported  the  disability  of  my 
horses.  I  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  and  go  without  food,  said 
farm  house  being  entirely  robbed  of  every  eathable  by  our  men  dur¬ 
ing  their  March. 

^'‘November  2^th  1664  -  Fry  day  This  day  Genel.  Morgan,  Com- 
mandg  2d  Division  marched  in  advance,  and  I  had  consequently  to 
report  to  him,  that  I  was  on  duty  as  guide  with  the  advance.  His 
command  being  about  5  miles  in  advance  of  my  camping  ground  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the  advance  guard  with  our  jadet  horses. 
At  noon  I  reached  the  head  of  the  column,  and  found  that  the  Bridge 
over  Buffalo  Creek  was  burnt  3  days  ago.  The  river  is  about  60  feet 
wide  and  from  6  to  7  feet  deep.  It  was  no  other  help,  but  to  wait  for 

13.  Sberman,  Memoir$,  II,  184. 
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our  pontoon  train,  previously  however,  we  were  employed  in  clearing 
away  the  wreck  and  rubbish  and  to  repair  the  road.  About  1 1  o’clock 
one  Lieutenant  and  ii  men  of  our  command,  who  were  forraging 
were  captured  by  a  Company  of  Rebel  Cavalry.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  forraging  party  is  in  my  opinion  culpable  of  great  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty  having  gone  with  about  40  men  out,  of  which  all  were 
unarmed  except  four.  The  road  up  to  this  place  is  very  good  with 
very  few  and  not  steep  hills,  soil  sandy,  the  Country  well  settled, 
and  apparently  well  of,  however  the  male  population  have  all  left  and 
the  female  part  is  as  easy  on  Secession.  Since  we  left  Milledgeville 
our  corps  was  on  the  extreme  left,  Genl.  Kilpatrick  being  on  our 
left  flank  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  our  Command  is  comjjosed  of 
ist,  2d,  &  3d  Division  and  commander  ist  Division  Genl.  Carlin  2d 
Division  Genl.  Morgan,  3d  Division  Genl.  Baird,  M.  General  Jeff.  C. 
Davis  is  Commander  of  the  Corps.  VVe  build  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Creek  and  1  went  with  the  advance  again.  Afternoon  at  2  o’clock 
I  came  up  to  Key  Creek  and  found  about  40  to  50  guerillas  tearing  up 
the  bridge,  we  charged  them  at  once  and  drove  them  of,  rebuilding 
the  Bridge  we  went  about  4  miles  further  without  seeing  or  hearing 
anything  of  the  enemy.  I  returned  to  Hd  Qrts  of  Genl  Davis  for  my 
night-quarters. 

^’'‘November  26th,  Saturday  This  morning  I  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Sandersville,  Ga  a  small  town  8  miles  distant  from  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard.  About  9  o’clock  I  heard  heavy  firing  in  front,  being 
some  of  Rebel  Wheelers  forces  the  skirmish  lasted  1  Vz  hour,  we  lost 
one  men  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded  from  the  108  Ohio  V. 
Ity.  I  had  a  severe  fall  with  my  horse,  in  crossing  and  bringing  for¬ 
ward  the  Artillery  of  the  2d  Division  my  horse  fell  in  a  creek  full 
of  quick  sand  and  get  miret  trowing  me  over  his  head  in  to  mire, 
laming  somewhat  my  shoulder.  After  a  great  deal  of  work  we  suc- 
ceedet  to  get  the  horse  out,  without  being  damaged  but  my  briddle 
was  broken,  blankets  etc  all  wet.  I  reached  town  at  10  o’clock  firing 
still  going  on  in  front,  but  the  town  not  more  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  at  1 1  o’clock  all  firing  ceased,  and  we  went  into  quarters 
on  the  road  leading  towarts  Fenns  Bridge.  Tomorrow,  I  shall  go 
towarts  Fenns  Bridge  if  no  other  order  is  issued  to  the  contrary. 

^'‘November  z’jth  1864.  Sunday  I  reached  General  Baird  at  Fenns 
Bridge  at  ii  o’clock  and  led  the  advance  south  towards  Louisville 
leaving  the  Augusta  Road  at  Vz  mile  east  of  Fenns  Bridge.  I  burnt 
the  Bridge  across  Rocky  Comfort  Creek  for  which  I  had  received 
orders  from  Genl.  Davis.  About  1000  of  Wheelers  Cavalry  tried  to 
destroy  Fenns  Bridge  just  after  the  3d  Divis  had  passed  the  same. 
But  finding  Genl.  Morgan’s  2d  Div.  in  their  rear  and  ours  in  Front, 
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they  wheeled  about  and  nothing  was  seen  more  of  them.  Fenns  Bridge 

13  miles  distant  from  Sandersville.  We  Marched  6  Miles  further  and 
camptt  for  the  night.  I  slept  at  Misstress  Wilkins,  the  lady  wishing 
that  some  officer  should  stop  in  her  house  for  better  protection. 
(Will.  Hodgson  Plantation  burnt  Nov.  27th  1864). 

''''November  28  1864  Monday  We  marched  at  five  o’clock  and 
reached  the  Bridge  at  8  o’clock.  Bridge  burnt  by  Wheelers  forces. 

I  reconoitert  on  the  Davisboro  road  and  found  the  four  Bridges 
accross  the  Ogegee  River  burnt.  1  had  the  fire  put  out,  we  found  a 
suitable  place  for  our  bridge  -  The  place  although  the  best  was  very 
bad,  and  in  cutting  Road  and  wood  rayaling  it  etc  it  took  up  to  2 
o’clock  until  I  was  able  to  march  across.  I  found  four  houses  in  Louis¬ 
ville  on  fire  sett  by  some  dirty  rascal  from  our  army.  1  tried  very 
hard  to  itentify  him  and  bring  him  to  punishment,  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  I  getting  ashamed  to  see  such  outhrages  committed  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  shot  the  first  scoundrel  whom  I  may  catch.  We  went 
in  to  camp  8  o’clock  P.M.  News  from  Genl.  Kilpatrick,  the  enemy 
harrasses  him  everywhere,  and  I  understand,  that  he  needs  help,  also 
that  he  has  good  many  prisoners. 

"'November  29th  1864  Tuesday  This  day  I  was  with  General 
Davis  in  Camp. 

"November  30th  The  same,  at  Louisville. 

"December  ist  Thursday  The  same.  Afternoon  left  Louisville,  went 

14  miles 

After  December  first,  the  journal  is  discontinued  except  to 
note  that  the  author  was  with  General  Davis.  On  December  9th, 
they  “encountered  a  Battery  &  250  men;  lost  one  lieutenant  of 
Artillery.”  The  next  day,  they  were  “10  miles  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,”  and  the  following  day  “burnt  part  of  R.R.  Bridge.”  On 
December  12th,  the  author  “commenced  Surveys”  while  on  the 
13  th  and  14th,  he  was  “Sick  fever  &  ague.” 

Status  of  Buildings  Mapped  by  Captain  Rziha 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  eightv-one  buildings  clearly  mapped  by  Captain 
Rziha  together  with  the  information  about  each  that  is  available  to¬ 
day.  Names  of  owners  are  those  given  by  Captain  Rziha  with  cor¬ 
rected  spellings  given  in  parentheses.  The  list  begins  about  five  miles 
west  of  Covington  and  continues  through  number  9  before  the  town 
is  reached.  A  rainy  day  (November  21)  interrupted  the  maps  be¬ 
tween  numbers  61  and  62  (indicated  on  the  map  accompanying  this 
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article  by  dashes  south  of  Eatonton).  The  list  ends  just  west  of  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

1.  Rev.  Albert,  Mr.  Grey  (Rev.  Albert  Grey).  Still  there,  but  re¬ 
modeled. 

2.  Mr.  Merriweather  (Meriwether).  Said  to  have  been  recently  tom 
down  but  no  building  at  this  site  on  a  map  of  1896. 

3.  Church  (Methodist).  Torn  down  many  years  ago.  (New  church 
built  in  Almon.) 

4.  Grist  mill,  “burnt.” 

5.  Merr\' weather.  Site  identifyable— may  be  the  Meriwether  house 
recently  tom  down. 

6.  Mr.  Weschen  (Worsham).  Said  to  have  been  recently  tom  down 
but  also  missing  from  1896  map. 

7.  Unnamed.  No  record. 

8.  Unnamed.  No  record.  May  be  only  bams. 

9.  Dr.  Rivett  (Rivers?).  No  record. 

10.  Mr.  Taylor.  No  record. 

11.  Taylor.  Old  house  here  may  be  the  same. 

12.  John  Harris.  Still  there,  but  remodeled. 

13.  John  Coby  (Cody).  No  record. 

14.  W.  Terryll.  Still  there,  in  bad  condition. 

15.  John  Stanton.  A  house  at  this  site  does  not  appear  to  be  old 
enough. 

16.  Dr.  Chany.  House  on  this  site  may  be  the  same  one. 

17.  Jim  Perry.  House  on  this  site  may  be  the  same  one. 

18.  Mr.  W.  Guise.  Tom  dow’n  a  few  years  ago. 

19.  Widow'  Perry.  House  tom  down  in  1955. 

20.  Josiah  Perry.  House  on  the  site  does  not  appear  old  enough,  but 
maps  show  site  has  been  occupied  continuously. 

21.  Miss  Burd  (Burge).  Still  there  (moved  across  the  road  by  heirs). 

22.  Manson  Glass.  No  record. 

23.  Sandtown:  Tavern.  Still  there. 

24.  Church.  Tom  down  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Other  buildings  (Dr.  Shop,  John  W.  Wier  and  several  unnamed.) 
Sites  not  identified.  Several  old  buildings  in  evidence. 

25.  George  Loyd.  Still  there. 

26.  Montgomery.  Still  there. 

27.  Unnamed.  Old  house  in  the  same  general  position. 

28.  Widow  Fauve  (Folds).  Still  there  (log  cabin). 

29.  Ruins. 

30.  Creeman  (Freeman).  Tom  down  about  1950. 

31.  Thos  Wier.  Small  building  still  there;  main  house  gone  for  many 
years. 
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32.  Unnamed.  Building  at  this  site  in  1939. 

33.  Unnamed.  No  record. 

34.  Unnamed  (single  building).  An  old  cabin  tom  down  a  few  years 
ago  at  this  place. 

35.  Sami.  Shrey  (Saye  or  Shy).  Tom  down  a  few  years  ago  (Kelly 
house). 

36.  Schoolhouse.  Later  a  church.  Tom  down  about  1908. 

37.  Henry  Benford.  Tom  down  and  rebuilt  with  same  material. 

38.  Unnamed.  Buildings  at  this  site  in  1939. 

39.  Widow  Bailey  Ruins. 

40.  H.  H.  Gliger  (Harmon  Geiger).  Still  there. 

41.  James  H.  Green.  Still  there. 

42.  G.  Tucker  Wagon  Maker.  Old  house  at  this  site  may  be  the  same 
one  (Spearman  house). 

43.  Dr.  George.  Still  there  (moved  a  short  distance). 

44.  Will  Green  (Billy  Green).  Burned  in  1912. 

45.  Sq.  Witfield.  Still  there.  (In  town  of  Shady  Dale). 

46.  Church.  Tom  down  many  years  ago  and  a  new  one  built. 

47.  C.  Hook  (Hawk  or  Hawkins).  No  record. 

48.  C.  Hook.  Still  there  (Newton  place). 

49.  E.  Bain  (Baynes).  Partly  tom  down  in  1955. 

50.  John  Turk.  Old  cabin  gone  more  than  twenty  years. 

51.  Charles  Camel.  Old  house  may  be  the  same. 

52.  Mr.  Farrar.  Still  there  (Lancaster  place). 

53.  John  Hawkins.  Still  there. 

54.  Linch.  House  there,  probably  the  same  (Pierson  house). 

55.  Mr.  Sparks.  House  there,  probably  the  same. 

56.  Church  Salem  Meetinghouse.  Still  there;  later  a  school,  now  a 
house. 

57.  Unnamed  buildings  behind  church.  House  there  probably  the 
same  (Rainey  house). 

58.  H.  Sparks.  House  at  this  site  in  1939. 

59.  Johnson  and  Anderson.  Site  uncertain,  old  house  may  be  the  same. 

60.  John  Linch.  Gone,  remains  of  a  house  at  approximate  site. 

61.  Unnamed.  Site  uncertain.  No  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

62.  Mr.  Farley.  Tom  down  by  government  about  twenty  years  ago. 

63.  Will  Vaugan  (Vaughn).*^  Tom  down  by  government. 

64.  Danl.  Bydoin  (Bowdoun).  Old  place  on  site  may  be  the  same. 

65.  Unnamed.  Probably  the  Bowdoun  place  tom  down  by  govern¬ 
ment. 


14.  General  Dayia  camped  at  the  previous  house  on  the  night  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21.  The  same  night  Generai  Sherman  "camped  near  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Vann.”  Sherman,  Metnoin,  II,  184. 
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66.  Rob.  Jung  (Young).  Still  there. 

67.  Clopton’s  Mill,  Saw  Mill.  Gone  a  long  time,  may  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  war. 

68.  Lorenz  (Lawrence).  Still  there. 

69.  Church.  Still  there. 

70.  Unnamed  (single  building).  Old  place  at  about  this  site. 

71.  &  72.  (two  houses).  Both  still  there. 

73.  Thom.  William.  Old  house  at  approximate  site,  probably  same. 

74.  John  Smith.  Gone  a  long  time.  May  not  have  survived  war. 

75.  Freeman.  Old  house  at  approximate  site,  probably  same. 

76.  Large  group  of  unnamed  buildings.*®  Listed  on  map  as  “on  Fier.” 

77.  Umphrey.  No  record. 

78.  Elisa  Umphrev.  Still  there  (Lane  place). 

79.  Widow  Robertson.  Old  abandoned  place  may  be  the  same. 

80.  Jeff  Miller.  Gone  for  many  years  (State  experimental  farm). 

81.  Unnamed.  No  record. 

15.  This  is  the  next  farm  headquarters  to  that  occupied  hy  General  Davis 
on  the  night  of  November  22,  and  is  apparently  the  Howell  Cobb  Plantation 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  historical  records.  Howell  Cobb  was  a  Confederate 
general  and  when  General  Sherman  found  that  this  plantation  belonged  to 
him,  word  was  left  to  spare  nothing.  Sherman,  Memoirs,  II,  185-86;  George 
W.  Nichols,  The  Story  of  the  Great  March  (New  York,  1886),  58-59. 


LETTERS  OF  JAMES  LONGSTREET  RELATIVE  TO  HIS 
POSITION  OF  UNITED  STATES  MARSHAL  IN  GEORGIA 
Edited  by  Georgf.  P.  Perros* 

The  discovery  of  several  holographic  letters  of  General 
James  Longstreet  in  the  files  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  National  Archives  has  furnished  additional 
facts  on  his  appearance  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Justice  Department  to  testify 
as  to  his  administration  of  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia. 

President  Garfield  nominated  Longstreet  to  be  United  States 

*Mr.  Perros,  a  graduate  of  George  Washington  University  and  of  that 
University's  law  school,  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  is  employed  in  the  Legislative  Section  of  the  National  Archives.  He  is 
Indebted  to  H.  B.  Fant,  also  an  employee  at  the  National  Archives,  for  re¬ 
commending  the  publication  of  these  Longstreet  letters. 
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Marshal  for  Georgia  on  April  19,  1881,  and  the  Senate  confirmed 
him  on  May  10,  i88i.‘ 

Elarly  in  the  48th  Congress  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Justice  Department,  sometimes  called  the  Springer  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  its  chairman  was  the  Honorable  William  M.  Spring¬ 
er,  of  Illinois,  started  an  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  covered  the  conduct  of 
United  States  marshals  and  included  the  activities  of  Longstreet 
as  United  States  marshal.  Testimony  received  by  the  committee* 
reflecting  on  his  conduct  as  United  States  marshal  evoked  the 
series  of  letters*  hereinafter  printed  and  caused  his  appearance 
before  members  of  the  committee  on  February  27,  28,  and  29, 
1884. 

On  January  16,  1884,  Ralph  Ballin,  an  examiner  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  testified  before  the  committee  that  he  had 
examined  the  accounts  of  O.  P.  Fitzsimons,  U.  S.  Marshal  for 
Georgia,  the  predecessor  of  General  Longstreet,  and  had  found 
“a  good  deal  of  fraud  in  the  marshal’s  accounts,  his  own  as  well 
as  those  of  his  deputies.”*  He  had  recommended  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  the  prosecution  of  Fitzsimons  and  some  of  his 
deputies,  but  the  Department  had  not  adopted  his  recommendation. 
After  General  Longstreet  had  become  marshal,  Ballin  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  “the  removal  of  some  of  Fitzsimons’  deputies,  es¬ 
pecially  one  by  the  name  of  [J.  M.l  Robinson.”®  However,  Long- 


1.  Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate,  vol.  23,  Mar.  5,  1881  to  Mar.  3,  1883, 
pp.  67,  73. 

2.  All  of  the  testimony  received  by  the  committee  in  the  course  of  its 
investigation,  including  that  of  Longstreet,  is  printed  as  House  Miscellan¬ 
eous  Document  38,  48tb  Congress,  1st  session.  General  Longstreet  testified 
before  the  second  subcommittee  of  the  committee,  composed  of  Representa¬ 
tives  John  J.  Hemphill,  of  South  Carolina  (chairman),  Seth  L.  Milliken,  of 
Maine,  and  Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Georgia.  The  second  subcommittee,  appointed 
by  the  chairman  on  February  12,  1884,  was  "authorised  to  hear  the  explana¬ 
tions  from  office  holders  and  ex-office  holders  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  against  whom  witnesses  have  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  It  was  the  understanding  that  any  member  of  the  full 
committee  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  these  examinations.’*  See  the 
original  minutes  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  48th  Congress,  pp.  41,  52,  56-58. 

3.  Records  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Justice  Department,  48th  Congress:  file  designation 
HR  48A-F11.1. 

4.  House  Miscellaneous  Document  38,  48th  Congress,  1st  session,  p.  48. 

5.  nid..  4». 
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street  had  retained  Robinson  as  a  deputy.  Ballin,  who,  along  with 
Joel  W.  Bowman  and  E.  B.  Wiegand,  examiners  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  had  investigated  the  accounts  of  Marshal  Long- 
street  and  the  administration  of  his  office,  further  testified:  “I 
traced  [during  the  tenure  of  Longstreetl  the  same  frauds  to  Rob¬ 
inson  that  he  had  committed  under  Fitzsimons  when  acting  as 
his  deputy.”*  Ballin  thereupon  continued  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  ordered  the  prosecution  of  Robinson,  and  that 
he  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  pienitentiary.  With 
respect  to  the  accounts  of  General  Longstreet,  Representative 
John  J.  Hemphill  asked  Ballin:  “Then  I  understand  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  charges  disallowed  in  Mr.  Longstreet’s  account  were  $4,000 
or  $5,000— this  being  for  services  that  were  never  rendered?” 
Ballin  replied:  “Yes;  for  services  that  were  never  rendered,  and 
that  were  sometimes  not  necessary.”’  On  February  7,  1884,  E.  B. 
Wiegand  told  the  committee,  in  response  to  the  chairman’s  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  general  condition  of  General  Longstreet’s  office; 
“The  office  was,  ostensibly,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Longstreet,  but  was, 
in  fact,  in  charge  of  his  son  John,  who  was  entirely  incompetent 
to  manage  the  office,  on  account  of  dissolute  habits  and  want  of 
ability.”*  Two  days  later  Joel  W.  Bowman  testified  in  the  same 
tenor:  “He  [John  G.  Longstreetl  seemed  to  have  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  office,  and  his  father  was  merely  a  figure-head.  He 
deceived  his  father  time  and  time  again;  got  him  to  make  er¬ 
roneous  statements;  and  we  found  where  John  Longstreet  render¬ 
ed  an  actual  expense  account  containing  false  and  fraudulent 
items.”*  In  their  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  dated  January 
4,  1883,  on  the  investigation  of  Longstreet’s  office,  Ballin,  Bow¬ 
man,  and  Wiegand  refer  to  General  Longstreet  in  the  following 
terms:  “The  marshal,  Mr.  James  Longstreet,  is  an  old  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Georgia.  He  is  highly  esteemed  throughout 
the  State  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and  is  recognized  by  all 
who  know  him  as  an  absolutely  honest  man.  It  is,  however,  the 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid.,  52. 

8.  Ibid.,  291. 

9.  Ibid.,  335. 
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almost  universal  opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  conversed  con¬ 
cerning  Marshal  Longstreet,  that  while  they  appreciate  him  so¬ 
cially  and  believe  firmly  in  his  personal  integrity,  still  they  very 
positively  assert  that  he  is  almost  entirely  without  those  essential 
and  necessary  qualifications  which  constitute  a  business  man,  and 
without  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  affairs  of  a  marshal’s  office 
cannot  be  successfully  administered.”^®  Thomas  Robson  Hay  de¬ 
scribes  the  gist  of  the  testimony  against  Longstreet  as  follows; 
“The  question  of  Longstreet’s  integrity  in  regard  to  financial 
matters,  public  or  otherwise,  was  not  brought  into  question,  but 
only  his  integrity  in  judging  subordinates  and  in  holding  to  a 
position,  once  he  had  taken  it,  regardless  of  logic  or  facts.  The 
general  consenus  seemed  to  be  that  most  of  General  Longstreet’s 
trouble  proceeded  from  too  great  trust  in  his  son  John  Gar¬ 
land  Longstreet,  who  was  his  chief  deputy  and  who  was  accused 
both  of  having  deceived  his  father  and  of  personal  misconduct.”^' 

[The  following  letters  were  not  accessible  to  Hay;  ] 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

1 8th  Jany  1884 

Hon.  A.  D.  Candleri2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  The  dispatches  report  Mr.  Cameron'*  and  Mr.  Ballin  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  giving  testimony  a  few  days  ago,  in  regard 
the  affairs  of  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal  of  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  mention  especially  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ballin  in  which 
he  states  in  substance  that  1  am  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  behind 
with  the  Government  accounts.  As  1  cannot  suppose  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  intends  or  desires  to  have  an  exparte  showing  of  this  matter 
I  will  ask  that  1  may  be  called  before  it.  Also,  my  son  Jno.  G.,  who 

10.  Ibid.,  341. 

11.  Donald  Bridgman  Sanger  and  Hay,  Thomas  Robson,  James  Longstreet: 
l.Soldier,  by  Donald  Bridgman  Sanger.  II.  Politician,  Office-holder,  and 
Writer,  by  Thomas  Robson  Hay  (Baton  Rouge,  1952),  394. 

12.  Allen  Daniel  Candler,  a  resident  of  Homer  in  Banks  County,  was  a 
Democratic  representative  from  Georgia  for  four  congressional  terms.  Later 
be  served  as  secretary  of  state  for  Georgia,  and  was  governor  from  1898  to 
1904.  His  connection  with  the  compilation  of  Georgia’s  official  records  has 
immortalized  his  name.  He  died  in  Atlanta  in  1910  and  is  buried  at  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

18.  Brewster  Cameron  was  the  General  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  His  duties  consisted  chiefly  in  the  examination  of  accounts  of  court 
officers.  Ralph  Ballin  was  one  of  his  assistants. 
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■was  Chief  Deputy  at  time  of  Mr.  Ballin’s  visit  here,  and  Deputies 
W.  B.  Fitzsimons,  H.  C.  Garrison  and  M.  W.  Scott. 

I  want  to  show  that  so  far  from  my  being  behind  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  case  is  altogether  on  the  other  side.  That  the  Examiners 
instead  of  attending  to  their  duties  were  much  of  their  time  in  dis¬ 
graceful  society,  made  false  reports  and  irregular  statements. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  these  Examiners  or  the  one  who 
is  prominent  here,  Ballin,  is  anything  but  an  Exemplar,  and  that  the 
Committee  will  reach  the  same  conclusion  if  they  go  to  the  bottom 
of  his  inwardness. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  asking  too  much  when  I  ask  you  to  see  the 
Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  have  us  called  before  it. 

With  High  Respect 
Your  Most  Obt  Sevt 
James  Longstreet 

I  respectfully  refer  the  above  letter  to  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  request  that  Gen  Longstreet 
be  allowed  to  be  heard  before  the  Committee. 

2 1  St  Jan  1884  A.  D.  Candler 

U.  S.  Marshal’s  Office, 

Northern  District  of  Georgia. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  23  Jany  1884 

Hon  W.  S.  Rosecrans^^ 

Washington  D  C 

My  Dear  Sir  The  dispatches  this  morning  announce  Examiner 
Ballin  (Dept  Just)  as  saying  ist,  Gen  Longstreet  retained  all  of  Fitz¬ 
simons  crowd  (of  Deputy  Marshals)  2d  Gen  L.  was  advised  by  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Dept  of  Dy  Robinson’s  irregular  charges  3d  Gen.  L. 
furnished  money  for  Robinson’s  Defense.  4th  Again  Gen  Longstreet 
was  advised  of  Robinson’s  irregularities  and  kept  him  in  service.  5th 
That  Gen  L.  has  recently  been  to  Washn.  to  ask  the  President  to 
pardon  Robinson.  6th  An  investigation  of  Gen  L  accounts  in  1882 
showed  he  was  short  about  $11,000.^* 

Not  one  of  these  statements  are  true,  and  I  ask  that  Mr.  Springer 
will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  prove  them  spurious. 

14.  The  Honorable  W.  S.  Roaecrans  was  the  roommate  of  General  Ix>ng- 
street  at  West  Point,  where  Longstreet  "developed  a  lasting  affection"  for 
him.  After  his  career  in  the  Union  Army,  General  Roaecrans  settled  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Democrat 
in  the  47th  and  48th  Congresses  (March  4,  1881  to  March  3,  1885). 

15.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Ballin  bad 
testified,  on  January  16,  1884,  that  "while  the  figures  of  disallowance  [in 
General  Longstreet’s  accounts]  are  about  111,000,  I  suppose  that  the  erron¬ 
eous  items  in  his  account  are  not  more  than  $4,000  or  $5,000  in  that  one 
year.”  House  Miscellaneous  Document  38,  48th  Congress,  1st  session,  p.  52. 
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I  wrote  my  Congressman  A.  D.  Candler  some  days  ago  asking  him 
to  see  Mr.  Springer  and  have  myself,  J.  G.  Longstreet,  M  W.  Scott, 
H.  C.  Garrison  and  W.  B.  Fitzsimons  called  before  his  committee  to 
disprove  all  of  Mr  Ballins  statements  in  regard  to  myself  and  we  hope 
to  show  Mr.  B  in  his  true  light  if  we  can  have  a  showing.  I  beg  of 
you  to  see  Mr.  Springer  also  and  lay  my  petition  before  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  will  ask  that  you  suggest  to  Mr.  Springer  to 
call  for  the  expense  accounts  of  Examiners  Ralph  Ballin,  and  Joel 
Bowman  for  the  year  1882.  It  may  be  very  imponant  to  have  this 
done  in  a  very  careful  way.  As  they  probably  have  access  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  may  alter  them  if  an  intimation  is  given 
them  that  the  accounts  are  wanted.  I  wish  to  compare  them  with 
accounts  of  others  to  see  if  they  are  as  particular  with  their  own, 
as  others,  accounts. 

I  fear  that  I  am  giving  you  much  trouble  in  this,  but  I  know  that 
you  always  give  help  to  those  seeking  justice.  The  Committee  can¬ 
not  well  refuse  to  hear  our  side  of  the  question  after  giving  these 
Examiners  the  opportunity  to  make  unwarranted  and  false  accusa¬ 
tions. 

I  remain  with  High  Respect  &  esteem  your  Mt  Obt  Sevt 

James  Longstreet 

N.B.  I  will  ask  that  you  make  known  these  facts  to  Mr.  Springer, 
but  retain  my  letters.  1  wish  to  give  my  testimony  direct,  and 
before  the  committee. 

House  of  Representatives  U.  S. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31,  1884 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer, 

Chairman  &c. 

Dear  Sir:  Gen.  Rosecrans  directs  me  to  enclose  the  missing  Long¬ 
street  letter,’*  which  he  spoke  to  you  about. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Cooney 

U.  S.  Marshal’s  Office, 

Northern  District  of  Georgia. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  9th  Feby  1884 

Hon.  W.  M.  Springer 

Chaim.  Com  on  Expenditures  Dept  of  Justice 
Washington  D.  C. 

Sir  We  have  information,  through  the  press  that  certain  parties  have 
given  evidence  before  your  Committee  intended  to  reflect  upon  the 

16.  This  letter  to  Representative  W.  M.  Springer  evidently  refers  to  Long- 
street’s  letter  of  January  23,  1884,  addressed  to  General  Rosecrams. 
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conduct  of  official  of  this  office.  Coming  as  it  does  I  can  only  reply 
in  general  terms  of  denial  of  one  and  all  these  statements,  and  I  aslc 
to  be  called,  with  my  witnesses,  and  other  evidence,  that  the  statements 
may  be  exposed  and  shown  in  their  proper  light. 

With  High  Respect 
Your  Mt  Obt  Servt 
James  Longstreet 

U.  S.  Marshal 

Washington  D.  C. 

23d  Feby  1884 
Nine  35’  AM 

Sir'’  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  2  2d  inst 
informing  me  that  the  Sub-Committee  is  prepared  to  hear  my  evidence 
in  regard  to  charges,  before  your  Hon  Committee  against  the  Marshal 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia  -  and  informing  me  that  if  I  do 
not  appear:  “The  Committee  will  consider  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
appear  in  the  matter” 

This  notice  is  the  first  that  I  have  received  in  reference  to  the 
matter. 

I  beg  to  say  in  reply  that  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard 
in  the  matter  and  none  other.  The  parties  making  these  charges  have 
been  secretly  at  this  work  many  months  and  I  have  not  yet  had  access 
to  all  the  evidence  they  have  filed.  In  view  of  this  and  that  they  have 
had  months  to  file  their  evidence  and  that  I  am  not  in  condition  to 
meet  the  expense  of  bringing  the  many  witnesses  here  who  should  be 
heard,  1  am  obliged  to  ask  for  time  to  collect  such  testimony  as  1  can 
and  prepare  it  so  that  it  may  be  the  better  understood  when  given 

With  High  Respect 
Your  Mt  Obt  Sevt 
James  Longstreet 
U.S.M. 

Washington  D.  C. 

25th  Feby  1884 

Hon  W  M  Springer 

Chairman  &c 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the  accounts  of  W,  B.  Fitzsimons 
may  be  asked  for  of  the  Treasury  Dept,  together  with  his  answers 
to  disallowances  on  the  same,  for  the  fiscal  year  1882. 

With  High  Respect 
Your  Mt  Obt  Sevt 
James  Longstreet 
U.  S.  Marshal 

17.  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  the  following  endorsement:  "Longstreets 
letter  to  Hemphill  Feby  23rd  84" 
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U.  S.  Marshal’s  Office 
Northern  District  of  Georgia. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  28th  Mar  1884 

Hon  John  J  Hemphill 
Chn  Sub.  Com. 

Ex  Dept  Justice 

Sir  Printed  reports  of  evidence  before  Your  Committee  are  just  re¬ 
ceived. 

May  I  ask  that  you  have  your  Qerk  make  following  corrections 
in  rejxjrt  of  my  testimony  -  viz  Page  479,  34  line,  should  read,  fees 
received,  instead  of  fees  earned  -  36  line  same  page,  should  read  fees 
received  instead  of  fees  earned  -  Page  511.  The  afternoon  papers  of 
that  date  &c,  should  read  morning  paper  or  (see  Post  Appeal  27th 
Mar)  There  are  some  other  errors  but  of  minor  importance;  which 
I  may  ask  to  have  corrected  when  I  have  time  to  go  over  the  report 
with  greater  care. 

With  High  Respect  Your  Mt  Obt  Sevt 
James  Longstreet 
U.S.M. 

[Printed  clipping  pasted  at  the  top  of  this  letter.]  In  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  injustice  to  persons  ac¬ 
cused  of  rendering  fraudulent  accounts.  In  each  instance  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  to  the  accused  party  to  submit  in  writing  any  ex¬ 
planation  he  wished  to  make,  and,  before  criminal  proceedings  were 
begun,  his  answer,  together  with  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  attorney,  without  whose  written  recom¬ 
mendation  no  prosecution  was  instituted.  This  is  in  compliance  with 
your  directions  in  all  cases  against  officers  of  the  court. 

Gainesville  Ga 
loth  July  1884 

Hon  W.  S.  Rosecrans 
Washington  D.  C. 

Sir  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  strip  inclosed  purporting  to 
come  as  part  of  official  report  of  Agent  of  Department  of  justice 
If  this  is  correct  extract  it  is  utterly  untrue  as  refers  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment  or  District. 

Deputy  Marshal  Robinson  was  informed  by  Examiner  Ballin  of 
errors  or  irregularities  in  his  official.  He  stated  to  the  E.xaminer  that 
he  was  willing  and  ready  to  correct  his  accounts  if  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  he  did  not  convince  the  Examiner  that  his  accounts  were  cor¬ 
rectly  rendered.  Upon  this  Examiner  Ballin  told  Deputy  Robinson 
J.  M.  that  he  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  accounts 
if  he  would  meet  him  in  Atlanta.  Robinson  came  to  Atlanta  and  looked 
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for  Ballin  waiting  two  days,  and  finding  B.  had  gone  elsewhere  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post,  some  eighty  miles  off.  The  next  Robinson  heard 
he  was  arrested  and  called  before  the  Court  Notwithstanding  Ballins 
evidence  in  the  case  admitting  that  Robinson  had  offered  to  correct 
any  errors  in  his  accounts,  Robinson  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  a  year. 

The  amount  involved  in  the  charges  uf)on  which  Robinson  was 
convicted  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars,  whilst  the 
government  owed  Robinson  on  back  accounts  several  hundreds  over 
and  above  this  amount. 

All  of  this,  I  think,  will  go  to  show  that  Robinsons  real  motive 
must  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the  government  rather  than  to  de¬ 
fraud  it. 

Another  case  that  occurred  here  was  an  effort  to  prosecute  and 
persecute  my  son.  He  was  my  Chief  Deputy,  and  in  case  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  trial  had  charge  of  prisoners  three  who  were  convicted.  As 
he  and  Bailiffs  were  taking  the  prisoners  to  jail,  after  night,  the 
prisoners  made  a  break  for  liberty.  My  son  and  one  of  the  Bailiffs 
seized  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  one  other  was  secured,  whilst  the 
third  escaped.  This  case  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  by  Mr 
Ballin  and  he  sought  to  have  mv  son  indicted  without  giving  any 
intimation  of  the  proceeding  and  Mr  Ballin  was  indignant  when  he 
found  that  the  Grand  Jury,  was  not  ready  to  follow  his  orders.  There 
was  another  case  of  Deputy  Crawford  of  this  District,  who  escaped. 
His  case  was  similar  in  indictment  to  that  of  Robinson,  except  that 
he  escaped  after  investigation  before  Commissioners  Court. 

Seeing  the  report,  said  to  come  from  the  Department  Agent  I  could 
not  withhold  the  information  herein.  If  the  Agent  is  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  this  amounts  to  nothing. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  Agent  being  advised  of  the  case 
of  Robinson,  for  only  a  month  or  two  ago  I  wrote  the  President  ask¬ 
ing  the  pardon  of  Robinson  upon  the  very  ground  herein  stated  and 
the  President  informed  me  that  my  letter  was  referred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice 

If  this  is  important  I  hope  you  will  have  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  this  investigation  bring  it  out  on  investigation.  As  it 
would  not  be  any  part  of  my  duty  to  make  official  report  of  it 

With  High  Respect 
Your  Mt  Obt  Sevt 
James  Longstreet 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVEL  DIARY:  A  VISIT  TO 
AUGUSTA  AND  SAVANNAH,  1882 
Edited  by  Samuel  Prcktor* 

ON  a  cold  snowy  afternoon,  January  24,  1882,  William 
Gilbert  Davies,^  a  prominent  New  York  attorney  and  in¬ 
surance  executive,  and  his  family  drove  in  a  carriage  to  the 
Desbrosses  Street  Ferry  and  crossed  over  to  the  Jersey  Station 
where  they  boarded  a  southbound  train.  In  addition  to  Davies  the 
party  included  his  wife,  Lucie  Rice  Davies,*  his  nine-year-old 
daughter  Gussie,*  and  Gussie’s  nurse  Annie.  As  Davies  put  it 
they  were  “wandering  pilgrims  in  search  of  health,”  but  as  it 
turned  out  they  also  became  unflagging  tourists  and  sightseers 
who  “wanted  to  see  what  there  was  to  see.”  Davies  diligently 
noted  in  his  diary,  which  has  been  preserved  by  his  daughter, 
many  details  of  their  journey,  commenting  upon  conditions  of 
travel,  hotels,  people  that  they  met,  and  the  sights  and  scenery 
of  the  states  they  visited,  particularly  Georgia  and  Florida. 


•Member  of  the  History  Department  faculty  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

1.  William  Gilbert  Davies,  the  son  of  Henry  E.  Davies,  a  Justice  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  State  Supreme  Court,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  on  March  21.  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford  in  1860  and  then  enrolled  for  a  year’s  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  Germany.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1861  he  en¬ 
tered  the  law  firm  of  Slosson,  Hutchins  and  Pratt,  studying  at  the  same 
time  law  at  Columbia  College  Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  twenty-second  regiment  of  the  New 
York  State  militia  and  participated  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  named  adjutant  of  the  fourth  regiment.  He  formed  a  law  partner¬ 
ship  in  1864,  but  two  years  later  entered  the  service  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  When  that  firm’s  law  department  was  organized  in  1870  he  was 
named  assistant.  He  became  head  of  the  department  and  general  solicitor 
for  the  company  in  1885.  He  was  recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
surance  law,  and  in  1891  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  Papers  and 
Addresses,  a  collection  of  historical  essays  and  papers  on  life  insurance  law. 
published  in  1907.  Davies  died  on  July  26.  1910.  Brief  sketches  of  Davies 
are  found  in  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I  (New 
York,  1898),  366-67;  Who’*  Who  In  America.  1910-1911,  VI  (Chicago,  1911), 
482:  Who  Was  Who  In  America,  1897-1942  (Chicago,  1942),  298-99. 

2.  Lucie  Rice  Davies  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  she  married  William 
Gilbert  Davies  on  December  15,  1870.  Her  father,  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice, 
was  the  twenty-sixth  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Before  his  election  to  that 
office  he  had  served  as  mayor  of  Boston,  and  had  been  elected  to  Congress 
for  four  consecutive  terms. 

3.  Gussie  Davies  is  the  present  Mrs.  Louis  Mansfield  Ogden  of  Tuxedo 
Park,  New  York.  Mrs.  Ogden  has  a  winter  home  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 
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After  leaving  New  York  the  Davies  party  went  first  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  they  spent  the  night  at  the  Riggs  House,  and  where 
they  saw  Davies’  brother,  Julien  Tappan  Davies,^  and  his  family. 

By  the  afternoon  of  January  25  they  were  back  on  the  train, 
enroute  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  thev  spent  the  second  night 
of  their  journey  at  the  Ballard  House.  The  following  morning 
they  resumed  their  travels  and  some  sixteen  hours  later  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  transferred  to  the  train 
that  carried  them  into  Augusta.  The  trip  from  New  York  to 
Augusta  had  taken  them  approximately  eighty  hours,  and  they 
had  been  forced  to  change  trains  in  Washington,  Richmond, 
Greensboro,  and  Charlotte.  The  Davies  family  spent  only  a  few 
days  in  Georgia.  After  a  brief  visit  in  Jacksonville  they  secured 
passage  on  the  Western  Texas  and  sailed  to  Nassau.  On  March 
4  they  were  back  in  Florida,  and  after  touring  the  upper  east 
coast  of  that  state  and  visiting  ten  days  in  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
they  returned  to  their  home  in  New  York  on  May  2,  1882. 

A  typed  copy  of  the  diary  is  in  the  Florida  State  Historical 
Library,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

January  2jth  We  were  due  at  Augusta  at  10:20  and  arrived  there 
very  nearly  on  time  without  further  incident.  An  omnibus  took  us  to 
the  Planters’  Hotel  where  we  were  given  two  verv'  nice  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  with  a  balcony  outside,  and  were  glad  to  have  our  trunks 
again,  which  we  had  not  seen  at  Charlotte.  We  went  to  bed  about 
eleven  o’clock,  delighted  to  think  that  we  should  not  have  to  get  up 
and  hurr\^  in  the  morning,  as  I  had  determined  to  take  a  day’s  rest 
here. 

January  28th  We  arose  at  our  leisure  and  breakfasted  comfort¬ 
ably,  commencing  with  oranges,  which  we  found  at  Charlotte,  and 
hope  to  find  abundant  in  the  future!  This  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
hotel  we  have  met  so  far,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  with  our  ac¬ 
comodations.  After  breakfast  we  all  got  into  a  carriage  and  went  out 
to  view  the  city;  the  main  street  on  which  the  hotel  stands,  is  a  very 
wide  one  with  a  gutter,  apparently  for  drainage  running  down  the 
middle  of  it.  The  most  conspicuous  thing  in  it  is  an  exquisite  monu- 

4.  Julian  Tappan  Davies  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1845  and  like 
bis  brother,  he  was  also  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  a  prominent 
New  York  attorney.  For  many  years  he  served  as  counsel  for  the  elevated 
railway  companies  of  New  York  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company. 
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mcnt  to  the  Confederate  dead.  It  is  built  of  pure  marble  consisting 
of  a  tall  square  pedestal  on  the  sides  of  which  are  appropriate  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  fourcomers  life  size  statutes  of  Lee,  Jackson,  Sidney 
Johnston  and  ?  .®  From  this  pedestal  rises  a  tall  shaft  on  the  top 

of  which  stands  a  Confederate  soldier  in  full  uniform.  The  whole 
work  is  in  perfect  taste  and  admirably  executed. 

We  then  drove  through  the  residence  streets,  first  along  a  drive 
by  the  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  which  pleased  us  greatly,  and  then 
through  the  wide  shaded  avenues,  lined  with  stately  residences  in 
the  court  yards  of  which  we  saw  green  trees  and  flowers  in  bloom, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  and  frozen  landscape  we  had  left 
behind  us.  We  yesterday  for  the  first  time  saw  extensive  cotton  fields 
with  bunches  of  raw  cotton  still  hanging  on  some  of  the  stems,  and 
to-day  saw  even  larger  plantations,  although  the  seed  has  not  yet 
been  planted  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  dead  plants  of  last 
year’s  crop. 

Augusta  possesses  magnificent  water  power  and  several  immense 
cotton  mills  have  been  built  to  take  advantage  of  it.  There  are  also 
some  chemical  and  paint  works,  and  the  place  app>ears  to  be  quite 
a  large  manufacturing  city.  I  was  told  by  my  driver  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  his  race  (The  negroes)  work  in  the  mills,  and 
that  the  manufacturers  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  white  help.  The 
blacks  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  their  little  cotton  patches 
or  to  house  labor,  driving,  etc.  I  suppose  that  after  so  many  years  of 
slavery,  the  discipline  of  a  mill  seems  too  much  like  their  former 
state  and  too  irksome  to  be  borne,  so  that  they  prefer  occupations 
less  confining,  and  mechanical.  We  saw  some  elegant  residences  and 
the  general  impression  made  upon  us  was  of  a  thriving  prospering 
community.  We  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  a  little  rest  before 
dinner,  which  we  found  very  satisfactory  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

After  dinner,  Gussie  who  had  observed  a  small  park  m  her  morn¬ 
ing  drive  and  very  anxious  to  explore  it  further,  sallied  out  with 
Annie  to  search  for  it,  so  that  Lucie  and  1  being  left  to  our  own  re¬ 
sources,  determined  to  do  a  little  exploration  on  our  own  account. 
We  went  first  to  a  drug-store  opposite  where  Lucie  purchased  a 
bottle  of  bandoline,  and  then  wanted  some  lime  water.  When  we 
were  at  Richmond  she  thought  it  wise  to  obtain  something  which 
might  settle  Gussie’s  digestive  apparatus  in  the  event  of  further  dis- 
tu^ance  similar  to  that  which  she  experienced  there,  and  on  the 

6.  The  monument  figures  should  have  been  correctly  identified  as  Gen¬ 
erals  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobh,  and  W.  H.  T. 
Walker.  The  Confederate  Monument,  in  the  center  of  Broad  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  was  erected  by  the  Ladles  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  dedicated  on  October  31,  1878. 
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recommendation  of  the  local  druggist,  purchased  a  combination,  as 
he  asserted  of  lime  water,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  As  the 
supply  had  been  exhausted  we  endeavored  to  have  the  bottle  refilled, 
but  whether  the  Augusta  ammonia  or  the  Augusta  lime  water  was 
to  blame,  something  was  wrong  and  mixture  curdled  persistently. 
What  was  worse,  the  druggist  asserted  that  lime  water  and  aromatic 
ammonia  invariably  would  curdle,  and  my  recollection  of  my  chemical 
studies  was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  me  to  contradict  him. 
Accordingly  we  left  out  the  aratmtic  and  had  the  mixture  made  of 
lime  water  and  hartshorn  which  appeared  to  be  satisfactor\%  Then 
I  took  into  my  head  that  I  must  have  a  traveling  flask  and  that  my 
life  would  be  a  dismal  failure  unless  I  succeeded  in  buying  one  that 
afternoon.  The  lime  water  man  did  not  possess  such  an  article  but 
knew  a  man,  who  he  thought  did,  and  we  wandered  forth  in  search 
of  him.  It  will  shorten  the  story  to  sav  that  of  the  several  men  we 
visited,  each  knew  another  man  who  might  be  able  to  gratify  my 
wish,  but  none  of  them  were  able  to  do  so. 

We  had  however  a  pleasant  walk,  another  and  nearer  view’  of  the 
monument  already  described  and  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  several 
Augusta  stores.  VVe  bought  for  Gussie  a  small  monkev'  in  china  sus¬ 
pending  from  an  elastic,  but  made  no  other  purchases,  and  regained  our 
hotel  quite  tired.  Gussie  came  in  soon  after  having  found  her  park 
and  enjoyed  playing  in  it,  and  all  had  tea,  or  rather  supper  as  we 
made  it  a  hearty  meal.  After  supper  she  retired  and  my  w’ife  and  I 
sat  on  the  piazza  and  rejoiced  in  the  moonlight.  We  have  today 
for  the  first  time,  had  the  weather  w'e  expected,  for  although  the 
sky  w’as  cloudy  and  the  sun  occasionally  visible,  the  air  was  soft, 
balmy  and  warm,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

For  more  than  two  hours  we  sat  out  in  it,  being  entertained  all 
that  rime  by  a  loud  voiced  young  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  who  sang  everything  she  or  we  could  think  of,  ranging  through 
ever\’  school  of  music,  sacred  and  profane,  from  “The  sweet  bye 
and  bye"  to  “The  .Mascotte”  and  equally  at  home  in  all.  By  the  time 
she  had  finished  w'e  were  sleepy  and  went  to  bed  to  enjoy  a  good 
niijht’s  sleep  rest,  as  we  w’ere  tired  out  and  intended  to  start  somewhat 
early  in  the  morning. 

Jamiary  2^th  At  seven  o’clock  we  were  aw’akened  in  accordance 
w’ith  my  instructions  given  over  night  and  prepared  to  resume  our 
travels.  We  all  enjoyed  a  hearty  breakfast  and  then  went  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  take  the  train  leaving  for  Savannah  at  9:30  A.M.  We  had 
for  companions  the  “Salsbury  Troubadours”  who  had  been  perform¬ 
ing  in  Augusta,  and  were  then  on  their  way  to  Savannah  as  the  next 
point  in  their  projected  route,  and  very  tired  and  bedraggled  Mr. 
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Salsbury  and  his  troubadours  looked.®  1  remembered  meeting  him 
one  evening  last  year  at  the  “Lambs”  but  he  had  probably  forgotten 
me  and  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  renew  the  acquaintance  at  this 
time. 

We  were  assured  when  we  left  Augusta  that  the  car  we  wxre  in 
w’ould  go  through  to  Savannah,  but  we  have  learned  to  believe 
nothing  we  are  told  on  Southern  railroads,  and  that  statement  proved 
as  false  as  all  others.  At  Millen,’  fifty  three  miles  from  our  starting 
p>oint  and  seventy  nine  from  our  destination,  we  were  told  that  we  must 
change  cars  and  that  we  had  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch.  After  making 
the  necessary’  transfer  with  as  little  grumbling  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  I  went  to  a  little  shanty  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
station,  which  advertised  lunch  in  large  characters,  and  ordered  some 
chickens  and  coffee  which  soon  after  arrived  and  of  which  we  partook 
in  the  cars  in  great  comfort.  Poor  Lucie  did  not  eat  much  as  she  has 
been  suffering  from  a  severe  headache  all  day,  and  finds  life  at  present 
very’  uninteresting.  This  is  a  dull  cheerless  day  and  the  country 
through  which  we  are  riding  offers  little  to  attract  our  attention. 
We  reached  Savannah  safely  at  a  quarter  before  four  and  took  an 
omnibus  to  the  Pulaski  House,  where  we  were  given  two  comfort¬ 
able  rooms,  but  at  the  back  of  the  house;  it  felt  so  raw’  that  I  had  a 
fire  built.  Dinner  was  over,  but  we  had  the  dining  room  opened  and 
Gussie  and  1  went  down  and  had  a  pleasant  time  together.  Poor  Lucie 
went  to  bed  with  her  headache  and  solaced  herself  with  toast  and  tea. 

I  wrote  a  few  letters  to  absent  ones  at  home  and  then  Gussie  and 
I  went  out  for  a  walk.  We  wandered  down  by  the  side  of  the  river 
for  some  distance  and  then  returned  for  tea.  On  looking  over  the 
register  1  encountered  to  my  surprise  the  name  of  O.  N.  Bresce  from 
Baltimore,  and  after  tea  time  1  met  him  and  we  had  quite  a  chat  togeth¬ 
er.  He  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  his  agencies  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  and  whom  I  found  a  most 
charming  lady.  I  went  upstairs  quite  early  to  keep  my  poor  wife 
company,  and  she  being  tired  out,  retired  early  and  was  soon  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  well  earned  repose. 

6.  The  “Salsbury  Troubadours.”  under  the  management  of  Nathan  Sals¬ 
bury,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  theatrical  touring  companies  of  that  day. 
Organized  in  1875,  the  “Troubadours”  have  been  called  the  "real  pioneers 
of  farce  comedy  In  America.”  The  company’s  manager.  Salsbury,  later  or¬ 
ganized  a  famous  wild  west  show  in  cooperation  with  William  F,  Cody 
(Buffalo  Bill)  and  toured  the  United  States.  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia.  In 
addition  to  his  managerial  responsibilities,  Mr.  Salsbury  was  also  a  play¬ 
wright,  and  wrote  two  plays  which  became  Broadway  “hits.” 

7.  Millen,  Georgia,  the  county  seat  of  Jenkins  County,  was  once  called 
“Seventy-Nine”  because  of  its  distance  from  Savannah.  It  was  on  the  route 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  running  to  Savannah. 
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We  awakened  to  a  raw  and  a  pouring  rain.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  Dr.  Winston  to  a  Dr.  Elliot  of  this  city,  but  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  venture  out  in  the  storm  to  present  it.  I  afterward 
learned  from  Mr.  Bresce  that  he  was  ill  and  not  in  his  office  today» 
so  if  I  had  gone  out,  I  would  have  had  my  labor  for  my  pains. 

I  ventured  across  the  street  to  Leve  and  Alden’s  office,  and  secured 
staterooms  on  the  City  of  Bridgeton  for  Femandina  at  four  o’clock 
this  afternoon.  Lucie  felt  somewhat  better  as  the  dav^  wore  on,  and 
got  up  before  dinner.  We  went  downstairs  together,  met  the  Bresces 
and  had  quite  a  pleasant  little  talk  with  them  while  waiting  for  the 
dining-room  doors  to  open.  We  enjoyed  the  meal  and  then  made  our 
preparations  to  go  to  the  steamer,  where  we  found  ourselves  nicely 
settled  before  the  hour  of  departure. 

The  storm  had  prevented  us  from  seeing  anything  of  the  city, 
but  we  hope  to  have  better  fortune  on  our  return.  The  staterooms 
are  satisfactory,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  storm  we  would  doubtless 
find  the  trip  very  pleasant,  but  as  it  still  rains  hard,  and  seems  to  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  to  do  so,  we  shall  not  find  traveling  verv’  agreeable. 
At  last  we  started,  late  as  always,  and  wound  our  way  down  the  river, 
and  in  among  the  sea-islands.  So  circuitous  is  the  route  that  after  go¬ 
ing  fifteen  miles,  we  found  ourselves  at  Bona  X’entura,  only  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Savannah  by  road.  At  times  the  boat  cannot  get 
steerage  way  to  make  the  sharp  turns  required,  then  a  large  jib  is 
hoisted  to  catch  the  wind  and  throw  her  head  around.  On  one 
occasion  we  were  obliged  to  send  the  end  of  a  cable  on  shore  in  a 
small  boat,  and  warp  her  around  by  that  means.  However  in  time  we 
were  through  the  worst  of  it,  and  able  to  make  a  comparatively 
straight  course. 

We  had  a  good  supper  served  on  the  main  deck,  so  we  were  spared 
the  discomfort  of  a  descent  to  the  hold  and  enabled  to  eat  it  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  ourselves.  Unhappily  the  rain  continued  to  fall  steadily, 
and  we  were  therefore  forcea  to  remain  indoors  all  the  evening,  and 
as  the  moon  was  of  course  obscured,  we  could  see  nothing  of  the 
scenery.  We  went  to  bed  about  half  past  nine,  but  poor  Lucie  had 
one  or  her  nervous  fits  and  passed  the  night  in  agony  of  apprehension 
lest  we  might  be  going  to  the  bottom.  As  we  touched  it  very  fre¬ 
quently,  she  might  have  been  satisfied  that  we  had  not  far  to  go, 
but  the  poor  child  could  not  listen  to  reason,  and  alternately  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  the  door,  through  neither  of  which  could  she 
see  anything  until  daylight.  Annie  was  equally  nervous  in  her  state¬ 
room,  and  between  them  Gussie  became  much  alarmed  with  vague 
fears  of  unknown  danger,  so  none  of  us  had  any  rest  and  welcomed 
the  morning  gladly. 
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January  ^ist  The  advertisements  said  we  would  reach  Femandina 
at  8  A.M.,  but  by  this  time  we  know  better  than  to  believe  them, 
and  therefore  not  very  much  surprised  to  be  informed  that  we  were 
due  at  II.  After  breakfast  we  sat  out  on  the  rear  of  the  saloon  deck 
where  we  found  a  part^-^  of  excursionists  who  were  making  a  grand 
tour  under  the  auspices  of  Leve  and  Alden.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of 
them  at  Augusta,  but  had  not  really  met  them  before.  They  were  in 
charge  of  a  Mr.  Mellon  whom  I  had  met  in  Leve  and  Alden’s  office 
in  New  York,  and  who  was  very  civil  introducing  us  to  all  the  party, 
and  making  me  a  present  of  a  map  of  the  St.  John’s  river  just  issued 
by  their  firm. 

Gussie’s  unreliable  stomach  had  again  proved  recreant  to  its  duty, 
and  she  was  forlorn,  but  the  rest  of  us  were  reasonably  bright,  and 
enjoyed  the  general  conversation.  The  sun  was  trying  to  break  through 
the  clouds,  we  were  surrounded  by  places  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Mellon 
pointed  out  to  us  the  ruins  of  Dungeness,  the  home  of  General  Greene,® 
the  various  islands,  and  the  prominent  points  at  Femandina  as  we 
approached  that  town. 

The  Jacksonville  train  was  waiting  when  we  arrived  soon  after 
eleven,  and  in  a  heavy  shower  we  hurried  up  the  wharf  and  into  the 
cars.  At  half  past  eleven,  twenty  minutes  after  schedule  time,  we 
started  and  ran  along  without  incident  through  the  monotonous  pine 
forests.  We  made  but  one  stop,  at  Harts  Road,  for  no  perceptible 
purpose,  as  nobody  got  off  or  on  the  train,  and  when  we  started, 
the  train  parted,  and  the  locomotive  with  baggage  car  and  coach 
before  us,  went  off  at  a  lively  pace,  leaving  us  to  our  own  resources, 
somewhat  to  Lucie’s  alarm;  it  did  not  take  long  however  to  remedy 
the  accident  and  we  arrived  at  Jacksonville  at  half  past  one  o’clock, 
to  a  sky  almost  clear  and  soft  balmy  air,  and  rode  in  a  bus  to  the  St. 
James  Hotel®  through  streets  lined  with  green  trees  and  blooming 
flowers,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  oranges  and  bananas  growing. 

8.  Dungeness  was  the  plantation  on  Cumberland  Island  presented  to 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Greene,  commander  of  the  Southern  Department  of  the 
Continental  Army  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  Originally  it  had  been  the  property 
of  General  Oglethorpe.  It  was  in  the  house  constructed  by  General  Greene 
that  General  Henry  (Lighthorse  Harry)  Lee  died  while  on  a  visit  in  1818. 
The  property  eventually  was  secured  by  the  Thomas  Carnegie  family. 

9.  The  St.  James  Hotel  was  one  of  the  best-known  luxury  hotels  in  the 
South  at  the  time.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  Davies  as  “admirable  in  every 
respect,  and  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  Northern  watering  places 
in  every  detail.  As  our  last  experience  was  at  the  Pulaski  House  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  the  contrast  was  very  striking."  (Davies  Diary,  17).  The  hotel  was 
destroyed  in  the  Jacksonville  fire,  May,  1901. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  EBENEZER  HAZARD  IN 
GEORGIA,  1778 
Edited  by  Fred  Shelley* 

ANorthener  by  birth  and  training,  Ebenezer  Hazard  (1744/ 
5-1817)  came  to  the  South  and  to  Georgia,  the  youngest 
colony-state,  with  a  mind  largely  open,’  He  tried  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  Georgia,  even  in  a  brief  visit,  as  he  found  it.  On  his  return 
trip  to  Philadelphia  he  wrote  some  harsh  comments  about  the 
Southern  states.  Hazard’s  description  of  Georgia  and  the  com¬ 
ments  referred  to  are  printed  on  the  following  pages. 

Hazard  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  was  graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton)  in  1762,  and  subsequently 
was  a  bookseller  in  New  York,  postmaster  of  that  city,  surveyor 
or  inspector  of  the  post  office  in  New  England,  and  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  from  1782  to  1789.  His  chief  fame 
rests  on  two  volumes  of  Historical  Collections  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  published.^ 

In  1778  Hazard  came  to  Georgia  while  completing  his  second 
trip  to  the  South  to  set  the  postal  service  in  good  order.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  first  trip  John  Adams  wrote  to  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  saying,  “Mr.  Hazard  is  now  gone  southward  in  the  character 
of  surveyor  of  the  post  office,  and  I  hope  will  have  as  good  suc¬ 
cess  as  he  lately  had,  eastward,  where  he  put  the  office  into  very 
good  order.”* 

The  journal  Hazard  kept  makes  note  of  the  conditions  of  roads, 
appeals  to  various  legislatures,  and  appointments  of  local  post¬ 
masters,  One  purpose  in  keeping  the  journal  was  to  recall  to  mind 
various  facts  for  an  American  geography  he  contemplated  pre¬ 
paring.  Lacking  time  to  do  it,  he  gave  information  and  aid  to 

•Mr.  Shelley  is  Librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

1.  There  is  no  life  of  Ebenezer  Hazard.  For  biographical  details,  see  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  and  “Ebenezer  Hazard:  America’s  First 
Historical  Editor,”  in  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  XII  (January,  1955), 
44-73. 

2.  Philadelphia,  1792-1794. 

3.  John  Adams  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  May  26,  1777,  in  Julian  P.  Boyd,  ed.. 
The  Papert  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Princeton,  1950-  ),  II,  20-22.  Se  also  Jef¬ 

ferson’s  comment  on  the  need  of  a  good  postal  service,  ibid.,  18-20. 
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Jedidiah  Morse  who  wrote  a  popular  and  useful  geography/  The 
original  journal  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is  in  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.®  Spellings  and  abbreviations 
remain  as  in  the  original  but  letters  have  been  brought  down  to 
the  line.  Such  identifications  as  are  possible  and  seem  necessary 
have  been  made. 

Feb.  i6th.  [1778I  Had  an  excellent  Bed  last  Night  [at  Purysburg, 
S.  C.j:  was  waked  up  at  half  past  two  this  Morning,  to  set  out  for 
Savannah.  Two  Negroes  rowed  me  down  the  river  (Savannah)  which 
is  the  Boundary  between  South  Carolina  &  Georgia.  We  sat  out  at 
%  past  2,  &  arrived  at  7  O’Qock,  AM:  the  Distance  is  24  Miles.  The 
River  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  above  half  a  Mile  wide  in  any  Part 
of  it.  There  are  but  few  Houses  on  its  Banks.  Took  Lodgings  at  Mrs. 
Minus’s,  a  good  House.  Dr.  Zubly  preached  at  his  Ferry  near  Purys- 
burgh  yesterd^.*  I  understand  he  has  been  lately  banished  from 
Georgia  as  a  Tory. 

Went  about  Savannah:  it  is  a  small  Town,  situated  on  the  Top  of 
a  Sand-Hill;  the  Sand  is  so  deep  as  greatly  to  incommode  &  fatigue 
a  Person  in  walking:  few  good  Houses  in  TTown;  mostly  of  Wood,  & 
much  scattered.^  Very  hot,  clear  weather.  The  Assembly  of  Georgia 
is  now  sitting  in  Savannah.  It  is  reported  that  Genl.  Washington  has 
retaken  Philadelphia  by  Stratagem.  A  putrid  Throat  rages  with  great 
Violence  in  Savannah,  &  very  frequently  proves  mortal. 

Feb.  17.  Clear,  cold  Weather  all  Day.  Dined  with  Col.  Geo.  Walton.® 
Paid  a  Dollar  &  an  half  for  a  Quire  of  such  Paper  as  I  used  to  sell  for 
i8d.  New  York  Curry.  Wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
of  Georgia,  to  be  communicated  to  the  House.® 

4.  American  Univeraal  Geography  (Boston,  1793). 

6.  MS  group  number  1398,  in  Guide  to  the  Manuacript  Collectiona  of  the 
Hiatorical  Society  of  Pennaylvania  (Philadelphia,  1950). 

6.  John  J.  Zubly  (1724-1781),  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  who  opposed  a  complete  break  with  Great  Britain, 
left  Congress  and  was  subsequently  banished  from  Georgia. 

7.  Morse,  American  Univeraal  Geography,  I,  697,  described  Savannah  in 
these  terms  a  few  years  later:  “Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia, 
stands  on  a  high  sandy  bluff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  17  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form 
of  a  parrallelogram,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  contained,  in  1787,  227  dwell- 
ingshouses,  one  Episcopal  church,  a  Presbyterian  church,  a  synagogue  and 
court  house.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  blacks,  amounted, 
at  that  time,  to  about  830,  70  of  whom  were  Jews.’* 

8.  George  Walton  (1741-1804),  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  later  served  as  United  States  Senator.  On  January  9,  1778,  he 
had  been  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Georgia  Militia. 

9.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  (1723-1805).  See  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketchea  of  the  Delegatea  from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Con- 
greaa  (Boston,  1891),  124-36;  E.  Merton  Coulter,  Wormaloe,  Two  Centuries 
of  a  Georgia  Family  (Athens,  1955),  108-81. 
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February  i8th.  Cold  Weather.  It  is  very  sickly  in  Town.  My  Letter 
to  the  Speaker  was  delivered,  &  immediately  read  in  the  House.  Ap¬ 
pointed  Wm.  Hornby  Post  Master  at  Savannah.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  was  appointed  to  confer  with  me  upon  the  Contents  of  my 
Letter.  Met  them:  thev  are  John  Walton,^”  Mr.  Clay“  &  Capt.  Da- 
vies.'2  We  differed  about  one  Thing,  but  I  think  they  will  grant 
all  the  rest  I  ask. 

February  19th.  Verj'  pleasant  Weather.  Dined  with  Dr.  Houston 
in  Company  with  the  Governor,  Genl.  Howe,  &  several  Members  of 
the  Assembly.  Governor  Houston  is  about  28  Years  of  Age,  very 
plain,  has  a  pleasing  Countenance,  &  an  agreeable  Deportment.^®  Genl. 
Howe**  has  something  of  the  Countenance  &  Air  of  Genl.  Lee;  a 
soldier-like  Appearance;  an  easy,  genteel,  polite  Address  &  Behavior, 
&  is  very  sensible.  At  Night  went  to  the  “smoaking  Club,”  &  spent  an 
Hour  or  two  very  agreeably;  they  are  a  social  Set  of  Folks,  who  meet 
every  Evening,  smoak  their  Pipes,  drink  moderately,  &  chat  together 
upon  anny  Subject  they  please. 

Feb  20.  Warm,  Windy  Weather.  Breakfasted  with  Genl.  Howe, 
who  furnished  me  with  a  Bottle  of  Brandy  for  my  Voyage  to  Purys- 
burgh.  I  sat  out  at  %  past  12,  &  arrived  at  Purv'sburgh  at  %  past  8: 
the  Wind  was  ahead  all  the  Way  &  the  Tide  against  us  part  of  the 
Time.  Savannah  River  divides  South  Carolina  from  Georgia:  it  is  very 
crooked:  the  Tide  runs  up  to  within  9  Miles  of  Purysburgh.  Lodged 
at  Buche’s.  There  are  a  great  many  Islands  in  Savannah  River,  mostly 
small.*® 

February  25th.  .  .  .  Many  People  I  have  met  with  lately  remind 


10.  John  Walton,  a  brother  of  George  Walton,  and  a  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  independence  in  his  own  right.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council  in  1777. 

11.  Joseph  Clay  (1741-1804),  a  merchant.  Revolutionary  officer,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  who  in  1777  was  appointed  paymaster  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Southern  Department. 

12.  Edward  Davies  was  placed  on  the  list  of  those  outlawed  by  the  Tory 
legislature  in  1780  for  having  been  a  member  of  the  “rebel”  assembly. 

13.  John  Houstoun  (1744-1796),  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
had  Just  been  elected  Governor  of  Georgia. 

14.  General  Robert  Howe  (1732-1786),  of  North  Carolina,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Southern  Department.  See  L.  VanLoan  Naisawald,  “Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Howe’s  Activities  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1776-1779,”  in 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXV  (March,  1951),  23//. 

15.  Two  entries  elsewhere  in  the  journal  are  of  Georgia  interest:  The 
first  (January  20,  1778)  reads  "Am  informed  that  Mr.  Langworthy  (one 
of  the  Georgia  Delegates)  was  horse  whipped  in  his  Way  to  Congress  by 
Mr.  Walton  who  was  returning  from  thence.  I  heard  this  before.”  On  the 
second  of  February  Hazard  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  Mr.  Huston 
(Houstoun?),  a  delegate  to  Congress,  at  Dr.  David  Ramsay’s.  Edward  Lang¬ 
worthy  (ca.  1738-1802)  and  David  Ramsay,  the  South  Carolina  physician 
and  historian  and  a  Princeton  classmate  of  Hazard’s  are  the  previously  un¬ 
identified  persons. 
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me  of  old  Lincs’s  God,  whom  he  always  addressed  as  an  “a//-sufficient, 
self-sufficient,  &  /wsufficient  Being.”  A  Mixture  of  Vanity  &  ignorance 
forms  a  contemptible  Character.  The  Country  Gentlemen  are  striking 
Instances  of  this:  accustomed  to  tyrannize  from  their  Infancy,  they 
carry  with  them  a  Disposition  to  treat  all  Man-kind  in  the  same  Man¬ 
ner  they  have  been  used  to  treat  their  Negroes.  If  a  Man  has  not  as 
many  Slaves  as  they,  he  is  esteemed  by  them  their  Inferior,  even 
though  he  vastly  exceeds  them  in  every  other  Respect.  It  is  strange 
that  Men  should  value  themselves  most  upon  what  they  ought  to  be 
most  ashamed  of:  this  is  a  clear  Proof  of  the  Depravity  of  human 
Nature.  The  Number  of  Mulattoes  in  the  four  southern  most  states 
is  as  clear  a  Proof  of  a  viciated  Taste  in  their  Inhabitants.  The  Cus¬ 
toms,  Manners,  Genius  of  the  People,  Face  of  the  Country,  Produce, 
&c.  are  so  much  the  same  in  North  &  South  Carolina  &  Georgia  that 
an  Accott.  of  one  of  these  States  would  almost  exactly  suit  the  other 
two  in  almost  every  Particular.  .  .  . 


AN  AUGUSTUS  BALDWIN  LONGSTREET  LETTER, 
ANNOTATED  BY  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 
Edited  by  Ben  W.  Griffith* 

Judge  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  author  of  the  comical 
Georgia  Scenes,  used  his  pen  to  describe  a  scene  far  from  humor¬ 
ous  as  he  wrote  to  President  Davis  (or  to  an  unknown  general 
who  transmitted  the  letter  to  Davis  for  action)^  on  October  14, 
1862,  concerning  the  status  of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  West. 
This  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Georgia  Portfolio 


*As8ociate  Professor  of  English,  Mercer  University. 

1.  Although  Miss  Mattie  Russell,  curator  of  manuscripts  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  the  opinion  that  Longstreet  “would  not  have  been  addressing 
Davis  as  ‘General,’  and  the  letter  obviously  was  transmitted  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  who  received  it  to  Davis,’’  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Long- 
street  was  addressing  Davis  as  “general.”  President  James  Polk  promoted 
Davis  to  Brigradier-general  in  a  letter  of  May  19,  1847,  but  Davis  declined. 
(See  Hudson  Strode,  Jefferson  Davis:  American  Patriot  [New  York,  1955], 
188-89).  Two  letters  from  president-elect  FTanklln  Pierce,  written  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1852,  and  January  12,  1853,  begin  “My  dear  General.”  (Ibid.,  245-47). 
Citizens  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  from  whence  this  letter  was  sent,  had 
reason  to  refer  to  Davis  as  “(ieneral.”  During  the  gubernatorial  race  of 
1851,  Senator  Henry  S.  Foote,  who  was  opposing  Davis,  referred  to  him 
throughout  his  long  and  vigorous  campaign  as  “General”  Davis.  (Ibid.,  235). 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Duke  University  Library  for  permission  to  publish 
this  letter. 
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(II,  42)  in  the  Duke  University  Library,  is  written  in  a  simple, 
graphic  style,  and  it  is  enhanced  by  a  notation  written  in  pencil 
by  Davis.  The  letter  and  note  follow: 

Oxford  Miss.  14th  Oct  1862 

Dear  Gener.\l  Can  you  not  send  Genl.  Jo.  Johnson  [nc]  or  Gus- 
tavus  Smith,  or  some  other  General  of  note  to  take  Van  Dorn’s  place 
here  in  the  West?  Grant  that  he  is  what  evervbody  says  you  take 
him  to  be,  an  able  General,  still  he  is  so  exceedinglv  unpopular  with 
his  army,  that  nothing  but  disaster  can  be  expected  from  it,  so  long 
as  he  retains  the  command  of  it.  The  road  to  Mobile  is  opened  to  the 
enemy.  Van  Dorn’s  &  Price’s  demoralized  columns  are  gathered  be¬ 
tween  Abbeville  and  Holly  Springs,  stragglers  from  their  army  arc 
sauntering  all  through  this  region,  and  citizens  fleeing  South  with 
their  Negroes  by  wagon-loads.  It  may  cost  you  a  severe  struggle, 
to  displace  or  supersede  a  General  in  whom  you  have  all  confidence; 
but  better  endure  that,  than  the  consequences  which  will  surely  ensue 
from  keeping  him  much  longer  in  his  present  position. 

Your  sincere  fnend 
A.  B.  Longstreet 

[On  back  of  letter.  Only  the  italicized  part  of  the  note  below  was 
written  by  Jefferson  Davis.  The  summary’  was  written  in  another 
hand,  possible  by  a  clerk. 

October  14,  1862 
Revd.  A.  B.  Longstreet 
Oxford,  Miss. 

Asks  that  Genl.  Johnston  Genl.  Smith  or  some  other  able  general 
be  sent  to  supercede  [i/c]  Genl.  Van  Dorn.  Represents  army  of  Van 
Dorn  &  Price  as  “demoralized.”  Ans.  Genl  Johnston  still  disabled. 
Smith  is  in  tmeertain  health.  Pemberston  assigned  to  command^  has 
high  reputation  &  I  think  deservedly  -  - 

/.  D. 

Reed.  Oct.  2^,  1862. 

As  the  letter  indicates,  the  situation  in  Mississippi  in  the  fall 
of  1862  was  acute.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Longstreet  in 
November  to  his  son-in-law  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  he  warned  that  “we 
are  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  Your  plantation  will  soon  be  a  battlefield. 
We  shall  be  whipped  on  it,  and  the  Yankees  will  make  a  desert  of 

2.  It  is  interesting  that  President  Davis  made  such  endorsements  only 
on  letters  from  private  citizens.  For  typical  examples,  see  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I, 
Vol.  XLIX,  Pt.  I,  967;  Vol.  xxiv,  Pt.  Ill,  1018;  Vol.  XXII.  Pt.  II.  1115. 
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it.”*  The  situation  was  on  the  way  to  being  improved,  however,  for 
the  inadequacies  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price  had  already  been  noted 
and  a  replacement  appointed.  On  October  13,  the  day  before 
Longstreet’s  letter  was  written,  John  Qifford  Pemberton  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-general  and  given  command  of  the  de¬ 
partment  embracing  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Eastern  Louisiana.^ 
President  Davis  shows  in  his  note  that  he  remained  continually 
well-informed  on  the  status  of  his  generals.  On  May  31,  1862, 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  been  twice  wounded.®  He  was 
not  sufficiently  recovered  to  report  back  to  duty  until  November, 
1862,  when  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  forces  then  in  the 
charge  of  Braxton  Bragg  in  Tennessee  and  Pemberton  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.*  Davis’s  reference  to  General  Gustavus  Woodson  Smith’s 
uncertain  health  is  based  on  fact.  Ironically,  it  had  been  Smith’s 
poor  health  that  had  kept  Longstreet’s  nephew  James  from  a  com¬ 
mand  in  North  Girolina  in  1862.  Lee  asked  that  Longstreet  be  put 
in  command,  but  Longstreet’s  superior,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  know¬ 
ing  that  Smith’s  health  was  uncertain,  refused  to  part  with  the 
young  officer.’  On  June  2,  1862,  Smith  suffered  an  illness  which 
he  described  as  paralysis.*  Another  significant  part  of  the  note 
is  Davis’s  opinion  of  Pemberton,  the  Northem-bom  soldier  who 
fought  for  the  Southern  cause. 


3.  Oscar  Penn  Fitsgerald,  Judge  Longstreet,  A  Life  Sketch  (Nashville, 
1891),  198. 

4.  “Pemberton,”  in  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone,  eds..  Dictionary 
of  American  Bigraphy  (20  vols..  New  York,  1928-1936),  XIV,  413. 

5.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Narrative  of  Military  Operations.  .  .  (New  York, 
1874),  138-39. 

6.  Official  Records,  Vol.  XII,  PL  III,  832. 

Biography,  X,  144-46. 

7.  Official  Records,  Vol.  XII,  Pt.  Ill,  832. 

8.  R.  V.  Underwood  and  C.  C.  Buel,  ^s..  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War  (4  TolB.  New  York,  1884-1888),  II,  261. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Alexander,  Louisville,  Ga. 

Mr.  Mac  Bell,  III,  1 1  East  44th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B,  Bingham,  1305  South  Blvd.,  Houston  6,  Texas. 

Mr.  Leslie  V.  Brock,  1810  Dearborn  St.,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Department  of  Mines,  Mining  and  Geology,  19  Hunter  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Edwards,  213  West  32nd  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Carl  Espy,  III,  627  East  44th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gibson,  820  St.  Charles  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6,  Ga. 
Dr.  Waldo  H.  Jones,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Lewis,  2425  De  Renne  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Luck,  122  Abercom  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  T.  Dave  Massee,  Box  387,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mingledorff,  2909  Abercom  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Mingledorff,  2909  Abercom  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Lee  E.  Parmley,  1700  Lake  Mirror  Drive,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
Mr.  Fred  O.  Scroggs,  Brasstown,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Shoemaker,  III,  5 1 5  Locust  Ave.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart,  Grove  Point  Road,  Rt.  4,  “Drifton,”  Savannah,  Ga. 
Miss  Katherine  Swanberg,  15  Col.  Estille  Ave.,  Wymberley,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

Mr.  David  M.  Warren,  Box  428,  Panhandle,  Texas. 


GENEALCKilCAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Shirley  DeLapp,  Delta,  Utah,  wants  information  on  William 
DeLapp,  son  of  John  DeLapp,  who  “built  the  first  locomotive  ever 
made  in  Georgia.”  She  is  interested  in  his  place  of  residence  and  any 
life  history. 

Mrs.  Cecil  D.  Gray,  Canton,  Oklahoma,  wants  information  on  her 
grandfather,  Robert  E.  Lee  Pike,  bom  in  Georgia  about  1869.  His 
mother  was  a  Yother  or  Youther  and  information  is  also  wanted 
on  that  family.  R.  E.  L.  Pike  died  in  Fairview,  Okla.,  about  1943.  She 
would  also  like  information  on  the  family  of  Dr.  Custis  B.  Notting¬ 
ham  who  died  in  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  in  1873. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


Cherokees  of  the  Old  South:  A  People  in  Transition.  By  Henry 
Thompson  Malone.  (Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1956. 
Pp.  xiv,  238.  Maps,  illustrations,  bibliographical  notes.  $4-50). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  previous  writers  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Indians  has  focused  his  attention  on  their  social  history,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Professor  Malone’s  study  on  the  social  transition  or  the 
Cherokees  is  appropriate.  Originally  written  as  a  Ph.D.  thesis,  the  work 
shows  the  marks  of  diligent  research  into  wide  and  varied  sources  and 
it  appears  under  high  standards  of  writing  and  production. 

The  work  covers  the  Cherokee  story  from  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Indians  were  a  primitive  forest  people,  to  the 
1830’s  when  they  were  approaching  the  threshold  of  the  white  man’s 
civilization.  The  turning  point  in  their  social  history  was  the  Treaty 
of  Holston  in  1791  in  which  the  United  States  agreed,  among  other 
things,  to  furnish  the  Cherokees  with  tools  and  plows  as  well  as 
agents  to  assist  them  in  their  transition  to  a  life  of  herdsmen  and 
farmers.  This  early  version  of  a  Point  Four  Program  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  benevolent  philosophy  held  by  such  men  as  Benjamin 
Hawkins  and  Return  J.  Meigs  and  a  number  of  religious  missionaries. 
Had  this  social  and  economic  idealism  been  matched  by  equally  noble 
political  considerations,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  more  significant 
social  results  would  have  been  achieved,  and  a  more  humane  Indian 
policy  would  finally  have  been  followed  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  adoption  of  a  constitution  by  the  Cherokees  in  1827  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  during  the  following  year  cli¬ 
maxed  the  achievements  of  these  Indians  in  their  progress  toward  a 
thoroughgoing  republic.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1829  in  the  Dah- 
lonega  area  intensified  the  long  agitation  of  Georgians  to  destroy 
Cherokee  sovereignty  and  to  effect  their  removal.  Subsequent  prob¬ 
lems  of  sheer  survival  left  the  Cherokees  little  energy  for  further 
social  and  political  development  on  their  original  tribal  lands. 

Both  the  literary  and  {political  achievements  of  the  Cherokees  re¬ 
flect  largely  the  influence  of  their  white-blooded  leaders  and  those 
Indians  who  had  the  privilege  of  intimate  contacts  with  American 
civilizarion.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  leaders,  particularly  during 
their  struggle  against  removal,  was  to  make  the  Cherokees  appear 
highly  civilized,  to  the  white  man’s  world.  The  book  has  left  this 
reviewer  with  the  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
masses  of  inarticulate  and  illiterate  Cherokees  whose  conservatism 
and  barbarian  tendencies  were  at  variance  with  their  more  progressive 
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leaders.  He  susjjects  that  they  were  not  as  far  removed  from  the  tepee 
and  tomahawk  as  they  appear  to  be  in  this  study.  Yet  the  task  of  the 
social  historian  is  a  formidable  one  at  best,  and  for  those  who  deal 
in  Indian  history  it  is  fraught  with  an  agonizing  vacuum  of  source 
materials.  Professor  Malone  has  done  a  creditable  job  with  available 
resources. 

James  C.  Bonner 
Georgia  State  College 
for  Women 

Auraria:  The  Story  of  a  Georgia  Gold-Mining  Town.  By  E.  Merton 
Coulter.  (Athens:  TTie  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1956.  Pp.  x,  149. 
Illustrations.  $3.00). 

The  exposition  of  history  should  proceed  from  a  recital  of  broad, 
sweeping  movements  from  which  the  historian  (or  the  reader)  makes 
application  to  the  particular  story  of  his  own  locality,  or  from  a  de¬ 
tailing  of  local  history  which  is  so  typical  that  its  wider  applications 
are  readily  evident.  Unfortunately,  the  sweeping  history  is  often  too 
broad,  or  limits  itself  too  directly  to  the  few  personalities  who  moved 
in  high  circles  of  influence,  to  carry  an  easy  transfer  to  more  localized 
experience.  Just  as  often,  the  local  history  is  an  amateur  product, 
stuffed  with  names  and  details,  but  without  universality  in  its  con¬ 
ception  or  artistry  in  its  execution.  But  Airraria  is  just  what  it  should 
be. 

Once  more  E.  Merton  Coulter,  veteran  author  of  both  big  histories 
and  small  histories,  has  handled  a  subject  in  just  the  way  it  should 
be  handled.  Auraria  is  a  small  book.  It  is  severely  limited  in  its  cover¬ 
age— in  both  time  and  area.  But  Dr.  Coulter  has  made  this  small  book 
very  meaningful.  In  his  hands,  Auraria  becomes  not  just  the  story  of  a 
small  mining  town  in  North  Georgia  but  a  proto-hirtory  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  settlement  of  the  sort  which  once  dotted  the  back-country  of  the 
early  South,  moved  west  with  the  frontier,  and  achieved  an  historical 
glamor  in  the  legends  of  the  towns  of  the  far  western  gold  country. 

Dr.  Coulter  de-glamorizes,  perhaps,  but  he  does  not  bebunk.  Easily, 
fully,  compactly,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  first  town  of  Georgia’s  gold 
country.  Auraria  rose  swiftly  to  a  place  of  importance.  Its  vigor  was 
as  short-lived  as  its  rise  was  fast.  It  was  soon  superseded  in  importance 
by  its  neighboring  impKirtance.  With  his  tremendous  knowledge  of 
Georgia  history  shining  through  every  chapter  Dr.  Coulter  has  been 
able  to  rescue  the  story  of  Auraria  from  the  limbo  of  dead  towns 
and  to  give  Auraria’s  brief  history  a  meaning  reaching  far  into  broad 
areas  01  American  history— reaching  from  the  hills  of  Georgb  to  the 
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foothills  of  the  Rockies,  or,  as  he  makes  the  point,  “from  the  grass¬ 
roots  and  from  the  mountain  tops.” 

An  historian  is  no  more  or  less  fortunate  in  his  materials  than  ma¬ 
terials  are  in  their  historian.  In  Amcrria  the  combination  is  very  nearly 
perfect.  Dr.  Coulter  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  unique  and  complete 
file  of  the  Western  Herald,  the  Aurarian  newspaper  which  mirrored 
the  life  of  the  Lumpkin  County  town  during  the  hey-day  of  its  story. 
The  Western  Herald  was  equally  fortunate  in  finding  an  historian 
who  could  see  into  its  story  of  Auraria  more  deeply  and  more  clearly 
than  into  a  glass  darkly. 

A  summary  of  Auraria  is  hardly  necessary;  it  is  such  a  compact 
book  that  it  can  be  easily  read  in  a  single,  short  evening.  But  Dr. 
Coulter’s  one-paragraph  characterization  of  it  in  his  preface  is  well 
worth  quoting  as  a  quick  guide  to  the  whole:  “The  story  of  Auraria 
is  a  little  epic  in  itself:  the  unforgettable  character  of  Grandma  Pas¬ 
chal,  who  clung  to  Auraria  to  the  end,  while  a  son  and  other  Aurarians 
went  to  Texas  to  fight  for  its  independence  and  to  stay  there  and  be¬ 
come  important  in  that  state’s  history;  the  small  band  of  Aurarians 
who  found  gold  on  Cherry  Creek  in  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  and  ushered  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  rush  and  the  founding 
of  their  little  transplanted  Auraria  in  the  West,  which  soon  was  to 
become  the  cit\'  of  Denver;  and  Auraria  in  Georgia  dwindling  and 
fading  out  until  in  the  twentieth  century  it  could  well  qualify  as 
one  of  the  dead  towns,  which,  like  the  dead  towns  of  the  West,  came 
to  be  a  sentimental  link  with  the  past.” 

Richard  B.  Harwell 

Association  of  College  and  Reference 

Libraries 

Old  Bullion  Benton,  Senator  from  the  Ne^  West.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  1^82-18^8.  By  William  Nisbet  Chambers.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  .\vi,  517.  Frontispiece.  $6.00). 

Most  well-read  Americans  remember  enough  about  United  States 
history’  to  recall  that,  during  the  “middle  period,”  Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Webster  were  the  great  trio  who  dominated  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  and  often  gave  it  luster  and  distinction.  It  would  have  pained  a 
fourth  great  senator  of  that  era,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  if  he  could 
have  forseen  that  in  time  his  name  would  be  less  well  remembered 
than  those  of  his  three  foremost  senatorial  adversaries.  For  in  self¬ 
esteem  Benton  was  inferior  to  nobody.  Most  contempioraries,  too, 
thought  of  Benton  as  at  least  equal  to  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun 
in  ability  and  influence. 
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Benton  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1782,  moved  to  Tennessee  in 
1809,  decided  to  move  on  to  Missouri  in  1815,  and  made  St.  Louis 
his  home  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1821,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served 
there  for  thirtv  years,  longer  than  any  senator  before  him.  In  the 
Senate— says  the  author  of  this  biography  (who  teaches  government 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis)— Benton  came  to  be  “not 
only  a  key  leader”  in  the  movement  known  as  Jacksonian  Democracy, 
but  '‘'‘the  dominant  exponent”  of  its  principles  in  Congress.  “More 
than  any  other  leader  except  Jackson,”  says  Dr.  Chambers,  Benton 
“was  the  distinctive  advocate  and  representative  of  the  democratic 
movement  of  his  age.” 

This  is  unquestionably  a  competent  biography.  It  is  technically 
sound,  is  based  upon  comprehensive  research,  is  well  balanced  in  pre¬ 
senting  Benton’s  private  and  public  life,  and  makes  a  good  case  for 
the  author’s  main  thesis.  Yet  it  has  defects.  The  foremost  of  these  is 
that  it  is  not  psychologically  convincing.  The  book  is  filled  with  the 
details  of  'vehat  Benton  did,  but  seldom  attempts  to  explore  Tr/jy  he 
did  it.  Admittedly,  the  difficulties  of  explaining  the  motives  and 
principles  that  underlay  the  actions  of  a  man  who  has  been  dead  a 
hundred  years  are  formidable— especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  Benton’s  papers  were  destroyed  when  his  home  burned  in 
1855.  Nevertheless,  a  biographer  who  has  spent  ten  years  with  a 
historical  figure  ought  to  have  gained  an  acquaintance  deep  enough 
to  permit  some  well-informed  guesses  as  to  why  he  behaved  as  he  did. 
For  example,  at  Nashville  in  1813  Benton  and  one  of  his  brothers 
engaged  in  a  fierce  tavern  brawl  with  Andrew  Jackson  and  John 
Coffee,  and  both  sides  used  pistols,  clubs,  and  knives.  For  years  after 
this  fray  Jackson  carried  in  his  arm  a  bullet  fired  by  Benton,  and 
these  two  long  nursed  a  bitter  hatred  for  each  other.  Yet  by  1828 
Benton  had  decided  to  forget  by-gones  and  was  a  staunch  advocate 
of  Jackson’s  candidacy  for  the  presidency;  and  after  1829  he  was  one 
of  Jackson’s  most  stalwart  supporters  in  the  Senate.  Why?  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers  leaves  his  readers  to  deduce  the  reasons  for  themselves. 

The  book  swarms  with  Benton’s  foes  and  friends.  But  most  of  them 
remain  vague  and  shadowy.  Not  even  Benton’s  widely  known  and 
vivacious  daughter,  Jessie,  emerges  as  a  clearly  identified  person  with 
a  character  of  her  own.  As  a  consequence,  Benton  himself  often  seems 
curiously  unreal.  Moreover,  the  author’s  sympathetic  adoption  of 
Benton’s  point  of  view  has  led  him  into  some  characterizations  of 
Benton’s  enemies  that  are  less  than  fair.  For  example,  Benton  hated 
Calhoun  poisonously;  and  it  some  times  appears  that  Dr.  Chamber’s 
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understanding  of  Calhoun  is  not  a  bit  less  partial  and  fragmentary 
than  Benton’s  was. 

No  matter  w  hether  the  decision  to  put  all  the  citations  at  the  back 
of  the  book  was  that  of  the  author  or  of  the  publisher,  the  result  is 
unfortunate.  For  whoever  made  this  decision  seems  also  to  have  de¬ 
cided  that  an  average  of  one  footnote  per  page  of  narrative  was 
enough.  Generally  within  that  single  footnote  are  found  lumped 
four,  eight,  or  a  dozen  citations— so  many  that  they  give  little  help 
in  identifying  the  author’s  sources  of  information.  This  practice  may 
save  space  and  printing  costs,  but  it  vitiates  the  purpt)se  of  citations. 

James  Rabun 
Emory  University 

Studies  in  Southern  History  in  Memory  of  Albert  Ray  Nevesome, 
by  his  Former  Students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Fdited  by  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson.  (The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  V’olume  39.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  168.  Paper  covers.  $2.50). 

X’olume  39  of  the  James  Sprunt  Studies  consist  of  ten  essays  in 
memory  of  the  late  Albert  Ray  Newsome.  In  a  short  introduction 
the  editor  has  written  of  some  of  Professor  Newsome’s  contributions 
to  the  study  of  histoiys  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  authors  of  the 
studies  in  this  volume  all  received  their  doctorates  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  w  here  they  benefitted  from  Professor  Newsome’s 
stimulating  direction. 

Six  of  the  essays  deal  with  North  Carolina  subjects.  James  R.  Cald¬ 
well,  Jr.,  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  development  of 
churches  in  Granville  County  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  excellent  essay  by  Charles  Grier  Sellers,  Jr.,  on  the  role 
of  the  North  Carolina  VVhigs  in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution 
is  a  revision  of  a  seminar  paper  done  under  Professor  Newsome. 
Alice  B.  Keith  has  contributed  to  the  literature  on  William  Blount 
in  her  study  of  his  role  in  state  politics  in  1781-1789.  Carolyn  Andrews 
Wallace’s  essay  on  David  Lowry  Swain  reflects  the  understanding 
acquired  in  the  broader  study  of  Swain  done  as  her  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion.  Cornelius  O.  Cathey  convincingly  develops  the  thesis  that  “the 
Civil  War  stimulated  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  as  it  had  never 
been  done  before,”  and  suggests  that  North  Carolina  became  more 
nearly  self-sufficient  in  agricultural  production  than  any  other  Con¬ 
federate  state.  The  studies  on  North  Carolina  are  concluded  with  J. 
Carlyle  Sitterson’s  examination  of  the  careers  of  one  hundred  twenty 
business  men  of  the  state  during  the  years  1865-1900,  in  which  he 
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presents  a  collective  portrait  of  textile,  tobacco,  furniture,  and  other 
leaders. 

Two  of  the  remaining  studies  are  concerned  with  war  situations  and 
two  with  Southern  leaders’  relationships  to  liberal  movements.  Law¬ 
rence  F.  London  found  that  quantity  rather  than  quality  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Confederate  literature.  Arthur  S.  Link  wrote 
of  the  disastrous  impact  of  the  European  war  upon  the  South’s 
economy  in  1914-15,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  with  President  Wilson’s  cooperation,  prevented  the  Southern 
reaction  to  the  cotton  crisis  from  leading  to  an  arms  embargo.  Wil¬ 
son’s  first  administration  was  also  the  setting  for  an  examination  by 
Dewey  W.  Grantham,  Jr.,  of  Senator  Hoke  Smith’s  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  progressivism.  In  the  concluding  study  Sarah  McCulloh 
Lemmon  has  shown  how  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  moved  from 
cooperation  with  the  New  Deal  (to  secure  federal  funds)  to  violent 
opposition  when  New  Deal  policies  clashed  sharply  with  his  own 
attitudes  on  spending,  labor,  and  laissez-faire. 

As  the  editor  pointed  out,  the  essays  have  in  common  “that  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  interdependence  of  state,  regional,  and  national  history 
which  was  fundamental  in  the  research  and  writing  of  Professor 
Newsome.’’  He  might  also  have  said  that  the  authors  have  based 
thoughtful  and  well  written  essays  upon  carefully  explored  primary 
sources. 

Bingham  Duncan 
Emory  University 

Mighty  Stonevcall.  By  Frank  E.  V’andiver.  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  548.  Illustrations,  maps.  $6.50). 

Thorough  is  the  word  to  describe  Frank  V’indiver’s  careful  study 
of  the  militarv  career  of  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson.  His  book  shows 
systematic  research  in  primary'  sources,  both  manuscript  and  pub¬ 
lished;  and  it  is  so  thorough  in  description  of  strategy  and  tactics 
that  “Old  Jack’’  himself— the  perfectionist— surely  would  have  ap¬ 
proved.  Even  the  index  shows  careful  preparation. 

In  fact,  too  close  attention  to  detail  becomes  a  maddening  monotony 
of  narrative  between  the  two  Bull  Run  battles.  After  the  Virginia 
Militarv  Institute  professor  makes  his  stubborn  stand  against  the 
Union  attack  at  the  first  Bull  Run— “standing  like  a  stone  wall’’— 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  exploits,  as  brilliant  as  they  were,  are  told 
with  tedius  accuracy,  the  long  involved  sentences  containing  too 
much  minutia.  Jackson,  misnamed  “Stonewall,”  never  moved  about 
the  Valley  as  slowly  as  Vandiver  recounts  it,  and  one  feels  lost  until 
the  general  gets  beyond  the  blunders  of  Cedar  Mountain  and  the 
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uncertainty  of  the  Seven  Days  battles.  In  this  portion  of  the  book 
Vandiver  is  so  close  to  the  trees  that  he  cannot  see  the  forest.  This 
may  be  the  natural  result,  however,  of  Jackson’s  deceptive  methods 
which  kept  the  enemy  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  Vandiver  keeps 
the  reader.  The  author’s  prize-winning  understatement  comes  just 
after  his  description  of  the  bloodiest  day  of  the  war  at  Antietam: 
“war  had  become  grim.’’  (p.  399).  Vandiver’s  sentences  are  not  all 
long  and  involved.  Often  he  injects  his  summary  of  Jackson’s  tactics: 
“Audacity;  mystery;  surprise.’’  (p.  468).  This,  the  best  twentieth 
century  study  of  Jackson,  in  no  way  revises  the  former  appraisals 
of  the  great  tactician,  but  it  does  provide  a  fresh  account  of  “deacon 
Jackson,’’  the  praying  general,  the  professor  of  artillery  who  can¬ 
not  claim  superiority  in  administrative  ability,  but  who  is  second 
to  none  in  discipline  and  tactics.  Perhaps  the  understanding  of  Jack- 
son  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  disciplined  himself  as  well  as  his  men; 
and  love  was  mutual.  Colonel  Garnet  Wolselev,  of  the  British  army, 
observed  that  the  Confederate  soldiers  “reverenced”  Lee,  but  “loved 
and  adored”  Jackson  in  the  same  way  that  Napoleon’s  soldiers  idolized 
him  to  the  point  of  dying  for  his  sake  and  blessing  him  when  dying, 
(p.  414). 

Interest  picks  up  with  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  moves  more  smoothly  and  rapidly  to  its  brilliant  climax  in  the 
tragic  death  of  Stonewall— mortally  wounded  by  his  own  men.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  exciting  account  recorded 
in  history  than  the  story  of  Jackson’s  maneuver  around  Hooker’s 
army  to  the  rear  of  it  at  Chancellorsville  to  win  his  greatest  victory- 
then  to  “cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.” 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Miracle  in  the  Mountains.  By  Harnett  T.  Kane  with  Inez  Henry. 
(Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1956.  Pp.  320. 
Illustrated  end  papier.  1 3. 95). 

This  is  a  heart-warming  book,  almost  tearful  in  places  as  the  reader 
follows  Miss  Berrv  through  her  problems  and  rejoices  at  her  vic¬ 
tories.  It  is  also  mirthful  here  and  there  when  Aunt  Marth,  the  lov¬ 
able  and  dictatorial  colored  servant,  lords  it  over  the  Berry  household 
and  over  those  visitors,  too,  who  came  to  see  her  and  interview  her, 
after  her  fame  had  spread.  There  is  not  much  stretching  of  the  reality 
when  in  the  title  of  this  book.  Miss  Berry’s  school  is  called  a  Miracle. 

But  this  book  is  very  distinctly  and  forever  about  Martha  Berry 
and  the  dedication  of  her  life  to  the  education  of  the  mountain  people. 
She  had  her  vision  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  the  school 
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she  set  up  was  not  just  another  college  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  was  a 
very  special  school  where  all  who  came  must  work  as  they  learned— 
it  was  not  therefore,  a  charity  school  in  any  sense.  By  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  and  the  application  of  thy  brain  shalt  thou  partake  of  bread 
and  of  knowledge.  To  the  very  end  of  her  life  Miss  Berry  rebelled 
at  the  very  thought  that  her  school  should  be  made  like  the  common 
run  of  schools. 

How  she  raised  money  for  the  idea  that  was  born  in  her  that  day 
when  the  children  came  down  out  of  the  hills  and  peeked  into  Miss 
Berry’s  cabin  retreat,— that  is  a  grand  story  well  told  by  Mr.  Kane, 
as,  indeed,  is  all  this  book.  It  is  a  gripping  book,  Mr.  Kane.  And  if 
someone  thinks  that  this  book  can  be  casualv  picked  up  and  then 
laid  down  after  a  few  minutes  of  random  reading  and  forgotten 
about  thereafter,  let  that  someone  try’  it  and  see.  How  Miss  Berry 
pursued  Andrew  Carnegie  and  how'  she  interested  Henry  Ford  when 
all  others  failed! 

This  book  is  about  Miss  Berry  and  not  about  the  Berry’  School. 
Any  literate  person  wanting  a  treat  should  read  it. 

Wild  Train.  The  Story  of  the  Andre'ns  Raiders.  By  Charles  O’Neill. 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1956.  Pp.  xviii,  484.  Illustrations,  map 
end  papers.  $6.00). 

Probably  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  great  railroad  chase  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
in  Georgia.  In  April,  1862  James  J.  Andrews  and  twenty -one  ac¬ 
complices  seized  the  General  (locomotive  engines  were  named  in 
those  times)  and  a  few  cars  and  set  out  from  Big  Shanty  northward 
toward  Chattanooga,  for  the  purpose  of  wrecking  the  railroad.  In 
so  doing  it  was  hoped  that  the  destruction  of  this  vital  link  in  the 
transportation  system  of  the  Confederacy  would  soon  end  the  war 
in  a  Federal  victory. 

The  pursuers  under  the  leadership  of  W.  A.  Fuller,  the  conductor 
of  the  stolen  train,  soon  procured  another  engine,  the  Texas,  and 
made  the  chase  so  hot  that  the  raiders  could  do  no  damage  to  the 
railroad  but  were  forced  to  abandon  their  engine  north  of  Dalton 
and  take  to  the  woods.  All  were  captured  and  imprisoned.  Some  were 
court-marshalled  and  hanged,  some  made  good  their  escape  from 
prison,  and  the  remainder  were  exchanged.  Such  in  brief  was  the 
story. 

Filling  in  the  details,  Charles  O’Neill,  the  author,  makes  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  raid  yet  written.  He  has  combed  through 
every  bit  of  evidence  which  the  skill  of  an  historical  detective  could 
turn  up— including  the  various  accounts  written  by  the  Reverend 
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William  Pittenger,  one  of  the  raiders;  the  writing  of  other  raiders; 
the  many  newspaper  accounts  and  especially  those  relating  to  the 
unseemly  and  acrimonious  quarrels  among  the  raiders  years  after  the 
war;  manuscript  letters;  and  books  and  articles  for  background  infor¬ 
mation. 

This  book  has  undoubtedly  got  all  the  facts  together  as  far  as  they 
may  be  found  now;  but  some  readers  will  be  impatient  at  the  method 
which  the  author  used  in  presenting  these  facts.  This  method,  though 
not  unique,  is  nevertheless  unusual  in  historical  writing.  O’Neill  lets 
the  actors  and  contemporary  commentators  do  most  of  the  talking, 
and  he  merely  fills  in  whatever  seems  necessary  for  a  continuous 
story  from  one  quotation  to  another.  By  this  method,  each  actor 
who  had  something  pertinent  to  say  about  any  incident  in  the  story, 
says  it,  which,  of  course,  is  repetitious;  but  it  does  bring  out  different 
aspiects,  reactions,  and  some  contradictions. 

But  those  who  w  ant  an  exciting  story  and  are  not  intent  on  getting 
to  the  end  of  it  in  a  hurr\’  will  enjoy  this  book.  A  work  like  this  may 
not  lend  itself  very"  well  to  an  index;  but  certainly  a  general  analytical 
index  would  be  a  welcomed  addition  for  anyone  who  might  ever  want 
to  use  this  book  as  a  reference  to  any  particular  incident  in  this  famous 
raid. 

College  to  University.  V’olume  II  of  University  of  South  Carolina. 
By  Daniel  Walker  Hollis.  (Columbia,  S.  C.:  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xii,  431.  Picture  end  papers,  illustrations. 
$5.00). 

The  first  volume  of  this  history  of  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  brought  the  account  down  through  the  Civil  War  years.  The 
present  volume  continues  on  down  to  1956.  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  said  that  this  is  a  distinguished  work,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  scholar  in  an  interesting  and  readable  style.  It  is  not  clut¬ 
tered  up  with  a  mass  of  meaningless  details,  but  nevertheless  it  does 
contain  a  great  deal  of  factual  material,  but  so  woven  together  and 
so  interpreted  as  to  make  an  unusually  readable  narrative.  Neat 
biographical  sketches  introduce  the  more  important  characters  in  the 
book  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  divert  the  reader  into  dead-end  comers. 

The  University  is  set  down  in  a  background,  national  in  scope 
wherever  educational  policies  and  practices  require,  and  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  generalizations  and  state  conclusions.  Though 
he  shows  a  decent  respect  and  affection  for  this  institution,  which 
is  his  alma  mater  and  the  schools  he  serves  today,  yet  he  does  not 
engage  in  senseless  praise  of  it  and  exaggerated  statements  of  its 
importance.  He  shows  a  remarkable  detachment  from  bias  and  cmo- 
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tions  in  dealing  with  the  Reconstruction  period,  when  the  institu¬ 
tion  fell  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  who  wrecked  it. 

No  other  educational  institution  in  America  has  gone  through  as 
many  changes  in  its  name  and  home  such  trials  and  tribulations.  Be¬ 
ginning  as  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  in  1865  it  became  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  and  five  times  thereafter  its  name  and  pur¬ 
pose  were  changed.  All  of  this,  because  those  who  controlled  the 
state  government  had  their  notions  about  what  the  institution  should 
do— should  it  make  gentlemen  and  scholars  or  “sappers  or  miners— 
apothecaries— doctors  or  farmers”— and  to  this  list  might  be  added 
lawyers.  In  latter  times  the  institution  has  found  its  soul,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  author  it  “looks  out  today  towards  the  State  and  the 
wider  world  with  greater  confidence  in  its  future  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.” 

The  Courtship  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  By  Ruth  Painter  Randall.  (Boston; 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1957.  Pp.  xvi,  219.  Illustrations.  $3.75). 

This  is  a  book  cleverly  written  and  almost  as  interesting  as  any 
love  story  could  be  where  love  did  not  run  smoothly  all  the  time. 
And  though  Lincoln  is  often  said  to  have  had  more  than  one  love 
(despite  the  fact  that  he  said  that  there  was  never  but  one),  this  book 
had  to  make  the  object  of  Lincoln’s  affections  no  one  else  than  Mary 
Todd— “Molly”  as  her  friends  always  called  her.  Mrs.  Randall  makes 
the  most  of  her  stor\%  though  not  too  much,  as  she  squeezes  the  last 
saccharine  drop  out  of  the  few  surviving  letters  passing  between  the 
secondary  actors  in  this  affair,  though  not  between  Molly  and  Mr. 
Lincoln— not  Abe  or  Abraham,  for  Mar\'  Todd  never  called  him 
any  other  name  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  seems  that  no  letters  passed 
between  the  principals  during  this  courtship.  This  was  so  because 
they  both  lived  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  its  beginning,  its  waxing  strong,  its  almost  complete  withering 
away  on  account  of  misunderstandings,  it  revival,  and  final  ripening 
into  matrimony. 

To  help  make  a  book  of  219  pages  out  of  the  meagre  records,  Mrs. 
Randall  has  given  a  lot  of  background,  including  Springfield  flounder¬ 
ing  in  its  muddy  streets,  the  prairies  in  bloom  in  the  springtime  and 
bleak  in  the  winter,  a  fake  murder,  et  cetera.  But  it  all  hangs  together 
and  nothing  is  lugged  in  to  fill  up  pages,  without  some  bearing  on 
the  relationships  of  Mary  Todd  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  famous  Ann 
Rutledge  love  affair  of  Lincoln’s  is  dismissed  in  about  a  half  page 
without  dignifying  the  story  by  any  intimation  that  Lincoln  ever 
had  any  other  feelings  toward  her  than  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
one  so  young.  Lincoln’s  unfortunate  love  scrape  with  Mary  Owens, 
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whom  he  never  loved,  gets  little  more  attention  than  Ann  Rutledge. 

Mrs.  Randall  does  not  even  mention  the  tale  about  Lincoln  leaving 
Mary  waiting  at  the  church  while  he  goes  to  Kentucky  to  visit  his 
good  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  and  regain  his  sanity.  Lincoln  did  go 
to  Kentucky  during  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding  with  Mary, 
but  there  had  been  no  “waiting  at  the  church”  or  elsewhere,  for  at 
the  time  of  that  tale  the  engagement  had  fallen  through. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  was  having  a  terrific  time  with 
his  soul.  He  had  a  terrible  case  of  the  “blues”  or  “hypo,”  as  he  often 
called  it.  Now  is  when  he  wrote  that  he  was  the  most  miserable  man 
alive,  that  if  his  despondency  were  parcelled  out  all  over  the  human 
race  there  would  not  have  been  “one  cheerful  face  on  the  earth,” 
that  he  was  afraid  he  would  never  get  better,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
get  better  he  must  surely  die. 

This  book  does  not  grow  maudlin  in  those  intimate  feelings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lovers,  though  at  times  it  gets  near  the  edge,  when 
the  account  of  Lincoln  taking  Mary  on  his  lap  and  kissing  away  all 
her  tears.  This  book  continues  the  suspense  of  the  story  as  it  should 
and  does  not  let  the  marriage  take  place  until  the  third  page  from 
the  last. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  King  Cotton.  By  David  L.  Cohn.  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  x,  286.  Frontispiece.  S5.00). 

Cotton  was  for  a  long  time  pretty  much  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
South;  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  in  public  estimation,  tradition,  song,  and 
story.  This  being  so,  then  the  “life  and  times  of  King  Cotton”  would 
necessarily  be  pretty  much  the  “life  and  times  of  the  South.”  And 
this  is  what  Mr.  Cohn  has  made  his  book— true  enough  not  the  whole 
story,  but  certainly  an  interesting  and  important  part. 

And  it  seems  inevitable  that  anyone  writing  the  story  of  cotton 
would  have  to  begin  with  Eli  Whitney— unless  the  ancient  ancestry 
and  fragmentary  bobbings  up  of  the  fleecy  staple  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  completeness.  Mr.  Cohn  chooses  to  begin  with  Whitney 
and  he  makes  plain  the  significance  of  this  New  England  Yankee  not 
only  in  the  cotton  story  but  incidentally  in  laying  the  foundations 
for  modem  industrialism  through  the  development  of  precision  tools— 
leading  ultimately  to  the  assembly  line  of  today. 

The  story  then  progresses  normally  through  the  beginning  of  the 
industrial  revolution  in  England,  which  provided  a  maricet  for  cotton, 
and  on  down  through  slavery,  which  made  the  cotton  plantation  pos¬ 
sible,  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  the  hard  times  of 
the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties,  and  the  movi^  of  the  cotton  spinning  in¬ 
dustries  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  story  ends  on  the  appre- 
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hensive  note,  that  the  days  of  King  Cotton  are  numbered— certainly 
numbered  as  far  as  being  king  is  concerned;  for  the  synthetic  fiber 
substitutes  are  beginning  to  rule  the  dav.  And  competition  of  cotton 
grown  abroad  has  already  greatly  limited  the  foreign  cotton  market. 

This  book  puts  together  the  story  of  cotton  as  largely  already 
developed  bv'  various  and  sundry  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
South,  ante-bellum,  bellum,  and  post-bellum,  and  they  are  quoted 
and  referred  to  frequently  in  the  text.  And  though  Mr.  Cohn  has 
made  no  great  discoveries,  and  in  fact  has  not  delved  at  all  in  the 
documentary^  sources,  he  has  put  together  a  well-constructed  story 
written  in  an  interesting  and  understanding  fashion. 

The  Peculiar  Institution.  Slavery  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South.  By 
Kenneth  M.  Stampp.  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1956.  Pp.  xii, 
436,  xiy.  I5.75). 

After  stating  as  an  article  of  faith  that  there  are  no  distinctions 
among  the  races  excepting  physical  characteristics,  and  keeping  this 
in  mind  throughout  his  book,  the  author  goes  into  a  conventional 
discussion  of  slavery  in  the  ante-bellum  South.  He  does  not  seek  to 
demolish  the  general  conceptions  of  Negro  slavery'  as  set  forth  by 
Ulrich  B.  Phillips  and  others  who  have  followed  him.  Rather  he  en¬ 
riches  what  has  heretofore  been  written,  with  detailed  examples  and 
with  the  applications  of  the  modem  conception  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  black  or  white. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Professor  Stampp  has  engaged  merely  in  a 
twice-told  tale.  Indeed,  in  addition  to  the  comments  just  mentioned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  book  has  a  clear  forthright  style.  It  would 
have  pleased  neither  the  abolitionists  nor  the  defenders  of  slavery  in 
ante-bellum  times.  In  fact  the  abolitionist  arguments  have  no  place 
here  and  are,  therefore,  not  taken  up;  the  pro-slavery  arguments  are 
dismissed  as  being  directed  almost  as  much  at  the  conscience  of  the 
South  as  toward  the  outside  world.  At  times  Professor  Stampp  writes 
with  an  air  of  pity  for  the  ante-bellum  Southerners,  which  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  resent  and  reject.  Certainly  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  as  great  a  tragedy  for  the  North  as  for  the  South. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  publication  is  The  Old  Dutch  Burying 
Ground  of  Sleepy  Hollovo  in  North  Tarrytovm,  New  York.  It  is  “A 
Record  of  the  Early  Gravestones  and  their  Inscriptions”  and  was 
privately  printed  in  1953.  This  information  was  gathered  and  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  William  Graves  Perry'  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
There  is  much  history,  genealogical  and  otherwise,  contained  in  old 
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burying  grounds,  and  in  this  book  such  information  about  this  old 
Dutch  burying  ground  is  set  forth  in  a  beautiful  and  clear  style,  both 
in  language  and  illustrations  of  gravestones.  In  an  effort  to  promote 
similar  activities  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  firm  of  Perry, 
Shaw,  Hepburn  and  Dean,  architects,  955  Park  Square  Building, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  offer  to  send  free  a  copy  of  this  book  to  those 
churches  and  organizations  charged  with  maintaining  old  burying 
grounds. 
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